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DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE, 
cuoics,” &c, &€, 


BOOK II. THE CONFESSION OF DORIS. 
CHAPTER XI. MR. LEVERIDGE’S SENTIMENTS. 

Mr. LeveripGe was favouring me with 
his opinion in regard to Mr. Grisdale. 
“He is a clever man, I don’t doubt; and 
he may be a good man—I won’t question 
that. ButIcall him adangerous man. I 
don’t mind so much what he describes as 
his political convictions, although I think 
them of a violent and destructive character. 
But I have heard him say very disagree- 
able things of the Royal Academy. Only 
the other day he declared that, if he could 
have his way in the matter—happily he 
/ can’t—he would throw it open! Was 
there ever anything so monstrous? Fancy 
throwing open the Royal Academy! Why, 
what would become of the academicians ? 
What would become of the Life School 
and the models? What should I do for a 
study from the figure? To throw it open 
would be the same thing as to throw it 
down. Of course he cannot be expected 
to look at the thing from our point of 
view: he’s not an artist. The Academy 
is the mother of artists. That is how they 
think of her. They could no more dream 
of injuring her than of wounding their own 
natural mothers.” 

“Mr. Grisdale said the Academy was 
composed of old women,” I observed, 
rather mischievously. 

“That is not precisely my meaning. 
| But, depend upon it, nothing is sacred to 
the man who assails the Royal Academy.” 

He thenspoke of M. Riel—in reply, Imust 
| own, to enquiries of mine upon the subject. 
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“Yes, I have set him to work. He 
does credit to your recommendation—so 
far. But—there is always a ‘but,’ you 
know—he is not’ fond of work, I think. 
He’s wonderfully correct of eye and firm 
of hand, and, when he likes, can work with 
great rapidity. He tires soon, however. 
At any rate, he leaves off. I wouldn’t call § 
him idle, although it would certainly be | 
idleness in another man. [ lose sight of §f 
him for days together, but he comes } 
back at last, just when I have decided f 
that he will not return—that he has given 
me up in disgust. He works until he has 
earned a little money; then he is content 
to do nothing until his money is all gone; 
then he will resume his brush. It seems | 
to me that it is only upon the compulsion 
of poverty that he will do anything.” 

“He is poor, of course. He makes no § 
secret of that.” 

“My dear young lady, there is no 
making a secret of poverty. It will out, 
as though it were a crime. 
crime, Heaven knows, or how many cri- 


minals there would be inthe world! Atthe 


same time, we are not obliged to hold that 
poverty is absolutely a virtue. M. Riel is 
poor, as you say; but need he be quite so 
poor? He might be rather more indus- f 
trious.” 

“He is much preoccupied.” 

“Yes, I have noticed that ; I have even } 
taxed him with it. I asked him if he were § 
in love.” 

“ And he said P” 

“He denied it, of course,” said Mr. 
Leveridge, with a laugh. ‘“ Men always 
deny a charge of that sort. I should deny 
it, if anyone were to say such a thing of me. 
It is allowable to shuffle in such a case.” 

I remained silent for some minutes. 
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“T think allowance should be made for 
M. Riel’s position in this country,” I said 
at length. 

“Very likely. We all need that allow- 
ance should be made for us, when the time 
comes for passing judgment upon us. But 
I don’t want to be the judge of this poor 
young Frenchman; I seek only to help 
him. He needs money; well, I try to put 
him in the way of earning money. Can 
Ido more? I might give him money, but 
I don’t suppose he would accept it.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Tt’s a difficult thing to offer a man 
money—I mean a man like that.” 

“A gentleman like that. It would be 
an insult to offer him money.” 

“Perhaps so.” 

The tone in which he said this I thought 
objectionable. 

““T don’t think you like M. Riel. I fear 
you don’t quite do him justice.” 

“T like him well enough, be sure of 
that. I’d like him more if I could, and if 
he would let me. But—as I said before, 


there is always a‘but’—his art seems to him 
a poor thing, a secondary thing; and that 
is not howan artist should consider his art.” 
Surely 


“He works to earn his living. 
that is why people usually work.” 

“Yes, that is true. But the means by 
which we earn bread are not necessarily 
despicable—may, indeed, be well worthy of 
respect. An artist need not consider him- 
self merely as a tradesman or a journey- 
man ; he is entitled to think evén nobly of 
his occupation. He, at any rate, should not 
contemn it. Let him leave that to others.” 

“M. Riel,” I said, “is hardly to be 
blamed for judging humbly of his abilities. 
He frankly avows that he is an artist of 
inferior quality. I admire his modesty and 
his candour. There is enough of pretence in 
the world, of incompetence, and conceit.” 

“Yes, he disparages himself not less 
than his art. He is apathetic and ambi- 
tionless, it would seem. He shelters him- 
self in a supreme indifference. He may 
not be without care, but apparently he is 
without hope. I think it preferable thata 
man should know what to do with his life, 
and should set some store upon it. In 
M. Riel’s eyes the present is nothing, and 
the future not worth troubling oneself 
about. What the past has been: to him, 
he knows best; but nothing very cheer- 
ing, I should suppose.” 

“ He has suffered in the past, probably ; 
and he suffers now, driven from his home 
to pick up a subsistence in a foreign 








country. I, for one, cannot but pity him, for 
I hold him well deserving of pity, and of 
such little help as I can proffer him or 
obtain for him.” 

“Forgive me, my dear young lady; I 
had forgotten for the moment that he was 
your protégé. I should not have spoken 
so freely about him. I will pity and help 
him too. And certainly he interests me. 
And he’s very handsome; but you know 
that, of course.” 

“T think him handsome,” I said curtly, 
as though the thing was not worth con- 
sidering. 

“There’s no doubt about it. His head 
is singularly fine. In some lights he’s 
really superb: an Antinous who has paled 
somewhat, and lost flesh from leading a 
town life and smoking tobacco. Yes, and 
there’s a becoming shadow of sorrow or 
disappointment upon his face; or is it 
merely discontent? But I envy him his 
good looks and his youth. I’m always 
envious of good looks and youth. The 
one I did once possess—though it did not 
seem to me then so valuable as now it 
does ; but the other, never. The ugly do 
not receive their fair share of compassion. 
Of course, there are ugly people wholly 
unconscious of the fact of their ugliness— 
who may even believe themselves to be 
beautiful. I’m not speaking of them. 
They are happy enough—provided always 
they never find out their mistake. But the 
ugly to whom the fact of their ugliness is 
thoroughly well known, surely they merit 
commiseration. How hard it is for them to 
feel themselves despised, because of a thing 
they cannot possibly help! For people will 
think it the fault of the ugly that they are 
ugly, and blame and scorn them for it. Of 
course they had no choice in the matter; 
we'd all be good-looking if wecould. I 
know I would. My ugliness has been the 
bane of my existence. You see I’ve an eye 
for beauty ; yet when I look in the glass ! 
Do you think there is compensation in 
store for those afflicted with ugliness ? 
There should be a separate, and special, 
and superior heaven for them. It would 
not be picturesque, but it would be just. 
You admire this handsome Frenchman ? ” 

“Yes, I admire M. Riel.” 

“You love him, perhaps ?” 

“Mr. Leveridge!” 

“T have no right to ask that; I knowit 
—I feel it. Pray pardon me.” 

“You have been so kind—we owe you 
so much r 


“Please don’t speak of it. Don’t thank 
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me. I don’t want you to be grateful. I 
hate gratitude, so far as you are con- 
cerned.” 

“No, you would hate me ifI were really 
ungrateful.” 

“T could not hate yon—and you could 
not be really ungrateful.” 

“T will answer your question. I do not 
love M. Riel.” 

“ You are sure?” 

“T am quite sure.” 

As I spoke I put forth my hand mecha- 
nically. To my surprise, Mr. Leveridge 
took it and pressed it, tenderly, but with 
rather an embarrassed air. 

“Now what am I to understand by 
that ?” I could hear him mutter. 

“ What strange creatures women are!” 
he said presently. 

Meantime he would not release my 
hand, although I made some effort to free 
it from his grasp. 

* Are they so strange? ” Iasked, scarce 
knowing what to say. 

“T think so—I’ve found them so. It is 
so hard to read their thoughts—to find the 
way to their hearts. Does this M. Riel 
love you?” he asked abruptly in an 
altered tone. 

“T cannot tell you. 
know.” 

“ Bat as you think ?” 

“T think he does not love me. I think 
there is no question of love between 
M. Riel and myself.” 

“ But, as you say, it is more than you 
know. Ah, Doris, you are so beautiful, 
who can help loving you! I'll tell you 
something. The real Loadstone Rock was 
a beautiful woman—like you. Approach- 
ing her, men felt all the bands and bars, 
locks and bolts of their hearts give way 
—all that kept them together, and made 
them compact and resolute creatures— 
until they fell at her feet, her abject and 
helpless slaves.” 

“And what did she do? Did she spare 
and succour them, or did she oppress and 
maltreat them P ” 

“That’s more than I can tell you. But 
I’ve an-impression that. woman is a despot 
and a tyrant, and inclined to use men 
cruelly.” . 

“Ah, Mr. Leveridge, you have painted 
so many sirens—with beauty in abundance 
—and yet a fair supply of dead men’s 
bones in the foreground! But all women 
cannot be like that.” 

“Well, we'll hope not. You, at any 
rate, do not charm only to destroy. Ah, 


It is more than I 





Doris, this little hand of yours, some day, 
will make someone very happy.” 

Thereupon he began kissing my hand 
with some vehemence. 

“Please don’t, Mr. Leveridge,” I said. 

I was most anxious to terminate our 
conversation. I was much perplexed by 
Mr. Leveridge’s conduct. It was plain to 
me—or almost plain—that he contem- 
plated dropping upon his knees. I was in 
danger of a formal proposa!, and my alarm 
was very great. For what was I to do if 
Mr. Leveridge made a formal demand of 
my hand? 

“T hear a footstep,” I said, and I darted 
away from him. 

I took refuge in the drawing-room, 
which was empty; but presently I was 
joined by Miss Leveridge. My cheeks 
burned somewhat, but I deemed my peril 
over, for I had heard the street-door close, 
and I knew that Mr. Leveridge had de- 
parted. He usually left us early in the 
evening to attend the Life School of the 
Academy. 

Miss Leveridge appeared to be much 
agitated. She was nerving herself to ad- 
dress me. 

“Don’t break poor Dick’s heart,” she 
said tremulously, with almost a spasmodic 
manner. “Whatever you do, don’t break 
his heart.” 

“Indeed,” I said, as calmly as I could, 
“T have no desire to break his heart.” 

“No, no. But don’t trifle with him, 
that’s what I mean. He has been trifled 
with enough. Your mother led him a 
pretty dance. My dear, don’t you follow 
her example. Treat him better than she 
did; for mdeed he deserves it. He is 
one of the best of men. There isn’t a 
kinder creature living.” 

“Indeed, Miss Leveridge, I have the 
greatest respect for your brother.” 

“Ah, my dear, but he wants more than 
that—much more than that. Can you 
give it him, that’s the question? My dear, 
if you only knew how much he loves 
you!” 


CHAPTER XII. A BIRTHDAY-PARTY. 


Mr. Levertpce was wont to celebrate 
his birthday. He received a select party 
of his friends in his studio looking upon 
the Thames, and entertained them there 
after a simple, kindly, homely fashion. 
Mrs. Crisp, in her best cap, was very active 
upon the occasion, and supplied the guests 
liberally with tea and coffee, cakes and 
muffins. Atalater hour an ample supper 
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was served; bowls of lobster salad were 
handed about, artistically arranged as to 
colour, the tender greens of the young 
lettuce-leaves contrasting finely with the 
coral of the lobster and the purple-red of 
the sliced beetroot; and Mr. Leveridge’s 
health was toasted in pink champagne. 

Miss Leveridge made an effort to be 
present at these festivities, taking care, 
however, to inform the world that her 
health was precarious, and that the cir- 
cumstances were very trying to her. She 
duly arrived, however, in a cab at the 
appointed hour, bearing in her lap an 
imposing head-dress neatly pinned up in 
tissue-paper. Certain concessions, it was 
understood, were made to Miss Leveridge’s 
prejudices. The studio was set in order ; 
many of what she held to be objectionable 
canvases disappeared for the time, or were 
turned with their faces to the wall. The 
ranks of the Venuses underwent deci- 
mation. 

Miss Leveridge and Mrs. Crisp addressed 
each other after an icily polite manner. 
Their “ Yes, ma’am” and “No, ma’am,” 
their curtsies and congees, seemed tinged 
with irony and acidity. Mrs.‘ Crisp evi- 
dently deemed Miss Leveridge a very poor 
creature, and was disposed to think her 


delicate health very much matter of affec- 


tation. Miss Leveridge feebly tossed her 
chin when she spoke of Mrs. Crisp, and 
really wondered how her brother could 
possibly have gone on so long with a 
housekeeper who seemed so to misunder- 
stand her position, and to be so very un- 
suited to it. The ladies did not like each 
other. 

Mr. Leveridge did not observe, or he 
pretended not to observe, the hostilities 
carried on in a subdued and subtle manner 
between his sister and his housekeeper. 
He was a good-natured man, and a nebu- 
lous atmosphere of amiability seemed to 
halo him. Seen through this haze, every- 
thing presented itself to him in a good- 
natured form, until he became almost in- 
credulous of the existence of ill-nature. 

We mounted a narrow staircase leading 
from the studio to the roof. Here we 
found the garden among the chimney- 
stacks that had so delighted Basil in the 
days of his infancy, when he had lost his 
way in the neighbourhood of Battle- 
bridge, and been borne to a place of safety 
by Mr. Leveridge. It was a summer 
evening, and the western sky was glowing 
warmly still; bright crimson clouds, edged 
with orange and gold, floated along the 





horizon, or ranged themselves in defined 
bars as though for a term safely prisoning 
the sun in the dominion of night; the 
moon, a lovely silver crescent, was rising 
with meek beauty upon an opaline sky, of 
which the red, melting through saffron 
and blue, dimmed into a pallid green, 
until wholly lost at last in the cold grays 
of the mists of evening. The river flowed 
obscurely under the veil of night, but 
allowed here and there to be discerned 
upon its shivering, tremulous surface the 
long blurred shadows of moored barges, 
or of outstretched piers and wharf-heads. 
Already the lamps were lighted on the 
bridges, and sparks of flame in sundry 
places told of lanterns or signal-lights 
upon the river side. Here glowed the 
ruddy casement of some small tavern that 
seemed nestling, like a water-fowl, upon 
the very edge of the stream; here the 
light came flowing and flashing from a 
score of factory windows, producing elon- 
gated reflections that wavered and flut- 
tered, like leaves in the wind, as the waters 
curdled and crumpled into wavelets. 

The canary birds were roosting in their 
covered cages; the magpie and the black- 
bird were at peace; the rabbit-hutches 
were shut for the night, the timid tenants 
having closed their soft benign eyes in 
sleep amid a fragrant litter of half-eaten 
cabbage-leaves; the zoological marvels 
that had so charmed poor Basil were no 
longer visible. The little trellis-work 
arbour, trailed over with creeping plants, 
still found its nook among the chimneys; 
it was lit up by a tiny oil lamp with a 
crimson glass, that diffused a pleasant 
blush among the flowers in its neighbour- 
hood. 

** We’d have had fireworks,” said Mr. 
Leveridge, “only I was afraid of alarm- 
ing people, and bringing the fire-engines 
about the premises. I like to do things 
thoroughly, even if it’s only keeping my own 
birthday. It’s pleasant up here, isn’t it ? 
But night is always beautiful, wonderful, 
mysterious; and I love the river. There’s 
really a look of Venice about the scene to- 
night. The Thames is not nearly prized 
enough. It’s considered cockneyfied to 
admire it; but what does that. matter if 
it’s really admirable ?—as it 1s. Why, 
Turner says, and with justice—and there’s 
no man more competent to pronounce an 
opinion—that there’s finer scenery on the 
banks of the Thames than on any river in 
Italy. I quite agree with him. Besides, I 
like to watch the ebb and flow of the river. 
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It’s edifying, you know, if you consider it 
from a proper point of view. With the 
river for one’s text, one can muse, and 
moralise, and philosophise in a very im- 
proving sort of way. Don’t you think 
so? But we don’t always have such de- 
lightfully calm and balmy evenings as 
this. You should be here sometimes 
when the wind blows; for we have our 
storms upon the Thames, even to an alarm- 
ing extent. You'd think you were in a 
lighthouse, when the wind comes scream- 
ing and tearing like a mad creature round 
that corner. I’ve known it rend away the 
coping-stone, and then it roars down the 
chimneys until it blows the fires out. The 
floor is set rocking under your feet, and 
the house seems really to reel and totter 
in the gale. But even those are fine times, 
although they may be attended by a certain 
inconvenience. And then we obtain here 
such noble studies of skies and sunset and 
moonrise. It is the very place for an 
artist. And yet I’can drop down in a 
moment, from the clouds, as it were, into 
the streets. I leave the heavens to traverse 
the earth in search of my gods and god- 
desses. I find them generally without 
much difficulty, and they are content to 


sit to me upon very moderate terms. But, 
of course, absolute perfection of form is 
very rare, and perfection of form is what I 


aim at. One must copy what one sees ; 
but it is necessary to generalise; one is 
not bound to see every defect of line or 
colour. Be faithful to nature, but without 
servility; allow a little margin for poetry 
and sentiment. That seems to me the 
duty of the painter who would do honour 
to his calling.” 

These concluding observations were ad- 
dressed not so much to me as to a little 
group of students from the Royal Academy, 
whom Mr. Leveridge had greatly pleased 
by inviting to his birthday-party. They 
seemed, indeed, a trifle overcome by their 
sense of the obligation that had been con- 
ferred upon them. They clung together 
as though dire mischance was likely to 
ensue upon their separation. They spoke 
to no one, but to each other, and to Mr. 
Leveridge when he addressed them, and 
then they replied together in the same 
breath, after the manner of a small chorus. 
They were pale, shy, dusty-looking 
youths, students of art and of nothing 
else, as it seemed. They conversed in 
mutters and prisoned their hands in their 
pockets, as though fearful lest they should 
abuse their freedom. Now and then they 





collected round one of Mr. Leveridge’s 
pictures, gazing at it with most admiring 
eyes; they examined the canvas from 
various points of view—now peering into 
it closely, and now tilting themselves back 
to survey it at a distance; and they inter- 
changed vague suggestions and informa- 
tion concerning tone and glazing, scum- 
bling and medium, and such matters, 
employing these as the watchwords of 
their craft. 

“ The best and safest medium is brains,” 
said Mr. Leveridge, appearing suddenly 
in their midst and disturbing their discus- 
sion. “ There is really no secret in the thing. 
It’s all very simple. Cold-drawn linseed 
oil with a teaspoonful of mastic varnish, 
and, perhaps, a dash of spirits of turpentine 
—you can’t have anything better. And 
much can be done with very few colours. 
Effect is secured by opposition of light 
and shade, warm and cold colour. Naples 
yellow, Indian red, Antwerp blue, raw 
umber, a little vermilion and lake, with 
blue-black and flake-white—you really 
need no more than those. That was my 
palette when I painted my Venus Anadyo- 
mene, which has been generally considered 
a very pretty piece of colouring.” 

I have no doubt the students enjoyed 
themselves greatly, but they did not con- 
tribute much to the enjoyment of others ; 
they were perhaps, for their perfect com- 
fort, too much overawed by their conviction 
of the superiority of Mr. Leveridge—they 
were as pupils in the presence of their 
professor. My last glimpse of them 
revealed them still close together, huddled 
under the shadow of a stack of chimneys, 
indulging in furtive whiffs of tobacco and 
engaged in murmurous discussion as to 
how they should paint the moonlight effect 
before them, deciding that indigo and 
asphaltum, with a glaze of something 
warm, would probably suffice. They had 
made excellent suppers. 

Basil looked pale and wearied, I thought, 
and I noticed that he frowned and bit his 
lips. What had vexed him? Had Cata- 
lina been unkind to him, or treated him 
with more than her wonted coldness? Or 
did he object to the presence of M. Riel ? 
For, of course, M. Riel was there. He had 
been occupied in the studio until the last 
moment of daylight; Mr. Leveridge could 
not but invite him to remain. 

Nick, who came late from the City, 
frankly avowed that he did not like M. 
Riel, for the excellent reason that he dis- 
approved of foreigners altogether, and 
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especially Frenchmen, holding them to 
be the natural enemies of England. He 
thought it foolish and even rather wicked, 
in the light of a tempting of Providence, 
to invite Frenchmen to English hearths 
and homes. They had no business there, 
they would only effect mischief there, he 
said; they should always be kept at arm’s 
length, and be taught their proper place— 
one of signal inferiority—at every possible 
opportunity. He was quite surprised that 
Mr. Leveridge should have brought a 
common French workman—for such he 
judged M. Riel to be—into the society of 
English men and women. 

I used often to wonder how Nick con- 
trived to be so very stupid. It seemed so 
much easier to be rather more enlightened. 
His idea of a Frenchman belonged to a 
remote period of darkness, was made up of 
the densest prejudices, was founded upon 
the grossest ignorance. I plainly told him 
that it was really childish of him to talk 
as he did about M. Riel. 

“You may say what you like, Doris,” 
he replied, quite calmly; “‘ you always did 
set up for being ever so much wiser than 
anybody else. But it doesn’t signify. I 
hate the French, I always did and I always 
shall, and I don’t care who knows it. 
Whenever I see a Frenchman, I feel the 
strongest desire to give him a hiding. 
You know it was the French that cut off 
the head of poor Marie Antoinette; and, 
you know, they think a lot of Voltaire, 
who, I’ve been told, was a very bad sort 
of man. Altogether, I’ve the poorest 
opinion of the French. You take my 
advice, and-don’t have anything to do 
with them. As for this M. Riel, give him 
a wide berth. I saw you speaking to him 
the other day; but I wouldn’t do it again, 
if I were you. If he takes the liberty of 


addressing you, just you turn on your heel | y 


and walk away from him, as though you 
did not hear him.” 

“Absurd! I shall do nothing of the 
kind.” 

“Yes; that’s just like you, Doris. You 
were always headstrong and obstinate. 
But let me tell you that you ought to 
respect my opinion, and do pretty much 
as I advise you. I’m the head of the 
family now. I’m older than you, and 
both you and Basil ought to look up to 
me, and consider my wishes, and consult 
with me, before you take any steps of im- 
portance. You’re too fond, both of you, 
of acting upon your own responsibility. 
That’s not the way to keep together and 





help each other along. I think we three 
might have managed better than we have. 
Fancy Basil playing in the orchestra 
of a minor theatre, and writing in the 
newspapers, and trying to pick up a living 
in such low ways as that! I’ve no 
patience with him. I could have got him 
@ very nice situation at a wholesale sta- 
tioner’s in the City; and he had an offer 
of really an excellent opening in the Man- 
chester warehouse line of business; but he 
wouldn’t hear of it. It’s really very pro- 
voking.” 

“We can’t be all like 
see.” 

“Of course not,” he said simply. “ Still 
it’s possible for you and Basil to have 
some sense, I suppose.” 

“You must not be too hard upon us, 
Nick. We’re very inferior creatures.” 

“You know you don’t think so. And 
it’s my belief you only say that out of 
pertness. However,I don’t care. I know 
what my duty is, and I intend to do it. I 
shall always bear you in mind, and help 
you whenever I get a chance. And Basil 
too.” 

“You are very kind, Nick.” 

I felt that he was at once ridiculous and 
respectable. 

““T mean to be kind. I don’t pretend 
that it’s in my power to do much for you 
at present; but, by-and-by, things may 
improve with me.” 

“You're getting on then, Nick ?” 

“T hope togeton. However, that’s not 
the question now. What I ask of you is, 
that you will have nothing to do with that 
Frenchman—or indeed, with any French- 
man.” 

“T think you are very much mistaken 
about M. Riel.” 

“That may be. 
ou.” 

“T am not going to do anything absurd, 
Nick, to please you or anybody else. 
M. Riel is a French gentleman who has 
taken refuge in this country.” 


you, Nick, you 


But you do as I tell 


“You see he must be bad if they’ve- 


turned him out of France.” 

I could not resist laughing, although I 
was really vexed. 

“You don’t understand these things, 
Nick,” I said. 

“Well, I call it rather cool your talking 
to me like that.” 

“M. Riel is one of Mr. Leveridge’s 
friends.” 

“ One of his workmen, you mean.” 

** And he’s the friend of Mr. Grisdale.” 
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“Well, I can’t deny that,” Nick ad- 
mitted, rather grudgingly. ‘And I can’t 
help it, or else [ would. But the fact is, 
Mr. Grisdale isn’t very particular about 
things of that sort. He isn’t half parti- 
cular enough, in fact. He knows all kinds 
of people. He makes a point, it seems to 
me, of knowing people. And he’ll shake 
hands with any and everybody, and invite 
them to tea in Somer’s-town. Ido believe 
he’d shake hands with a chimney-sweep, 
without even looking to see that his hands 
were clean; or being in a hurry to wash 
his own hands afterwards. It’s not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he’s civil to that 
Frenchman.” 

“‘He’s more than civil to him, it seems 
to me. And I don’t think that Catalina 
objects to M. Riel.” 

“Tt’s not to be supposed that Catalina 
cares about him in the least.” 

“ Yet she must see him often enough.” 

“Well, yes. He’s very often at her 
grandfather’s; she can’t well avoid seeing 
him.” 

“ And you really think that she is wholly 
indifferent on the subject of M. Riel?” 

At this moment, I noted that Catalina 
was engaged in close conversation with 
M. Riel. He was leaning upon the back 
of her chair, and was bowing his head to 
whisper in her ear, as it seemed. 

She was dressed in black, with a fall of 
lace almost like a mantilla, gathered about 
her neck and shoulders. Her hair was 
very smooth upon her forehead ; she wore 
jet earrings, and a red rose-in her bosom. 
She looked animated and foreign—yet 
scarcely, I think, so pretty as usual. 

Nick’s face flushed. ‘I should like to 
wring his neck,” he muttered fiercely as he 
left me. 

Presently M. Riel resigned his position 
by the side of Catalina. Was he coming 
to me? He had not addressed to me a 
word all the evening. No, he had been 
secured by Mr. Grisdale; safely carried 
off, and immersed forthwith in what was 
doubtless a political conversation of great 
interest. 

I did not enjoy the evening much. I 
drew near to Basil. But he was not atall 
inacommunicative humour. He answered 
in a monosyllabic way, and left at an early 
hour. 

There were other friends of Mr. Leve- 
ridge’s present. They were artists for the 
most part—members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, indeed—elderly, prosperous-looking 
men, accompanied in some instances by 





their wives. I thought them all very dull ; 
but they expressed the warmest admira- 
tion of Mr. Leveridge and his works, and 
were evidently very intimate with him. He 
greeted them with the utmost cordiality, 
and they interchanged numerous jokes—or 
what seemed to be jokes—covert allusions, 
and unintelligible observations, which I 
found by no means amusing, mainly, 
perhaps, because I could understand very 
little of what was said. 

“‘My dear, I must have you sit beside 
me at supper—on my left hand,” said 
Mr. Leveridge as he led me to the table ; 
and he looked at me in a very significant 
way, smiling benignly, and with very bright 
eyes, as he pressed my hand tightly. 

I did not know what he meant. Yet I 
thought I knew, and I shivered. I felt 
my heart beating violently and irregularly. 
I knew that I was turning pale. My 
appetite fled from me straightway. I 
loathed the sight of the supper-table. I 
could scarcely be persuaded to lift the 
pretty pink champagne to my lips. 

Mr. Leveridge was obsequious in bidding 
us good-night. He came all the way 
downstairs to hand his sister and myself 
into our cab.’ He detained my hand; he 
supported my wrist very needlessly. I was 
trembling violently. 

“ My own darling!” he whispered. 

And he thrust a ring upon the third 
finger of my left hand. 





DINNERS A LA RUSSE. 


Ix his Confessions of a Drunkard, 
Charles Lamb has dwelt with eloquent 
pathos upon the manner in which, to the 
morbid imagination, the most innocent of 
literary allusions may act as so many 
fatally irresistible seductions to some form 
or other of vicious excess, and, in his Bio- 
graphia Literaria, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
has a passage apropos of much the same 
perverted association of ideas. “I should,” 
writes Elia, ‘‘ repel my readers, were I to 
tell them what tobacco has been to me; 
the daily service which I have paid, the 
slavery which I have vowed to it. How, 
when [ have resolved to quit it, it has put 
in personal claims, and made the demands 
of a friend upon me. How the reading of it 
casually in a book—as where Adams takes 
his whiff in the chimney-corner of some 
inn in Joseph Andrews, or Piscator, in the 
Complete Angler, breaks his fast upon a 
morning pipe in that delicate room, Pisca- 
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toribus Sacrum—has in a moment broken 
down the resistance of weeks.” Cole- 
ridge’s observations, which need not here 
be quoted, are rather confined to the 
encouragementand sanction of immoderate 
cups, which he detects in the precedents 
of our older writers. An artificial thirst 
is, perhaps, apt to be engendered by such 
lines as those of Keats— 
Oh for a draught of vintage that hath been 

Cooled a long time in the deep-delved earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth. 
And it is almost certain, that no glass of 
Bass’s or Allsopp’s ale was ever so grateful 
to the material palate, as the amber home- 
brewed which we have quaffed in imagi- 
nation with the same Piscator of whom 
Charles Lamb writes, and his patient, 
tractable disciple, when, after having stood 
with them by the flowery banks of the 
Lea, watching their floats bobbing in the 
stream, and seeing the perch deftly landed 
on the shore, we have repaired in their com- 
pany to the house of some hospitable friend, 
and contemplate the limpid beverage as it 
plashes musically, till a glorious head of 
sparkling foam is gathered in the long 
spiral goblets. The River Lea may be seen 
any day now; but the banks of the Lea are 
scarcely flowery; the neighbourhood is 
hardly rural ; such finny inhabitants as the 
stream may contain are barely edible; while 
as for the hospitable friend whom we may 
claim in the vicinity, the refreshment 
which he would offer us would be pretty 
certain to be something more elaborate 
than the crust and ale, which, in the 
days of Izaak Walton, were enough and 
ample in the eyes both of recipient and 
donor. 

The “ preface” to the wine-list of an 
enterprising firm of universal purveyors 
informs us that, “‘ among the mechanics of 
Manchester, claret is in everyday use, 
while, in London, the artisan now stops at 
a wine-shop to ask for a glass of sherry or 
port.” After what one heard not so long 
ago of the habitual fare of Staffordshire 
colliers, there is nothing to be surprised at 
in this statement. It may be readily con- 
ceded that light wines are better for Man- 
chester mechanics and London artisans, 
than petroleum whisky and doctored gin. 
The hygienic aspects of this innovation in 
popular diet may be passed by now. All 
that we would say about it is that, if it 
has to any large extent been adopted, it 
may significantly remind us of the influ- 
ences which are at work among those, who 





are some degrees above the labouring 
classes in the social scale. The complete 
angler and his friend would find that bis- 
cuits and sherry had generally taken the 
place of plain bread and beer as articles of 
refreshment, deemed suitable for the casual 
visitor by the friend on whom he might 
happen to call. In England of late years 
there has been an amount of infidelity dis- 
played to the national beverage—“ that 
most wholesome and pleasant drink,” as 
Burton in his Anatomy calls it, “‘ since the 
hop that rarefies it hath an especial virtue 
against melancholy ”—which has not been 
perceptible in anything like the same 
degree in Scotland and Ireland. From 
John o’ Groat’s to the Firth of Forth, from 
Lough Swilly to Cork, whisky holds its 
own. It is an article in the popular faith. 
It has its place on every dinner-table, high 
or low. Whatever be the reason, sufficient 
or insufficient, beer is a discrowned deity 
in England. That innumerable hogsheads 
of it are annually consumed in England, is 
perfectly true. But the fact remains that, 
with those who were once proud of him as 
the type of their prosperity, and the emblem 
of their manhood, John Barleycorn is not 
considered presentable on state occasions; 
and that, unless a special request to the 
contrary be made, the well-filled jug with 
the coronal of beaded bubbles, will be 
found superseded by the decanter filled 
with the conventional sherry. 

This is but a single instance—accurately 
typical, however—of a much wider and 
deeper social change which has gradually 
accomplished itself in England. What 
Greece was to ancient Rome, that France 
has been, and is, to modern Britain. The 
old Italian playwrights—Plautus, Terence, 
and the rest of them—borrowed alike plot 
and dialogue from Hellenic dramatists. 
There is an identically similar relation 
between the stages of London and Paris. 
It is the same with our fashions and our 
menus, the costumes of our womankind, 
and the manner and fare of our dinner- 
parties. As for this last item of social 
mimicry, that which holds good of every 
other form of imitation is true of it also. 
The effect of the copy depends entirely on 
its degree of closeness to the original. A 
good dinner, whatever its principle or 
pattern, is a good thing. In this context 
the ancient maxim, “ Know thyself,” must 
be supplemented by the further exhorta- 
tion, “‘ Know thy kitchen and thy cook.” 
In the matter of dinners, it may be said 
our exemplar is not Gallic, but Russian. 
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But the dinner 4 la Russe comes to us 
direct from Paris, just as much of the 
distinctive criticism. of Germany has been 
presented to us in England under the garb 
of the French tongue; and it is with the 
dinner 4 la Russe that we have now chiefly 
to do. Well conducted, with no deficiency 
in any of those accessories which are vir- 
tually essentials, this is a mode of enter- 
tainment in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory. It promotes conversation, it leaves 
the host at leisure—unoccupied by the 
carving of joints, unpossessed by any fears 
lest the guest into whose hands some par- 
ticular dish has fallen shall fail to do it 
due justice—to stimulate discourse, and 
benignantly to eye the festive scene. A 
modern dinner-table, in those houses where 
these repasts are managed as they should 
be, is an extremely pretty sight. There 
is, perhaps, a tendency to an excess of 
floral decoration. The ferns and ever- 
greens, which border on either side the 
stream of plate-glass that runs round the 
table, may be somewhat over-luxuriant 
in their growth; the dainty little recep- 
tacles in which the single flowers are 
placed may rest upon a perilously inse- 
cure foundation; the importations from 
the contiguous conservatory, which are 
enthroned in solid silver centre-pieces, 
may intercept the view of opposite neigh- 
bours; there may be bigoted Conservative 
convives who would like to see, when the 
period for the piéce de résistance arrives, 
the substance in its original integrity from 
which the particular morsels conveyed to 
them were detached, just as they would 
like to see their faces reflected in the bril- 
liantly-polished mahogany, when dessert 
makes its appearance. But the advantages 
and conveniences of the well-served dinner 
& la Russe altogether exceed the weight 
of any objections, which may be urged 
against it on the score of general principle 
or personal taste. The simple statement 
that carving is an art, and that this is an 
age in which the art of carving is not 
systematically taught as it was in the 
cookery schools of Imperial Rome, really 
ought to be conclusive. Can anything be 
more horrible to the mind of the well- 
regulated diner than the spectacle of a 
woodcock entrusted to the tender mercies 
of a bashful youth, who, if he had studied 
the anatomy of that delicious bird, would 
still be without the presence of mind to 
display his knowledge; or a near-sighted 
gentleman hacking, with well-meant but 
murderous energy, a haunch of venison? 





If the dinner 4 la Russe did nothing more 
than relieve the lady of the house of the 
question which a conventional courtesy 
suggests, and to which the instinct of a 
kindly appreciation dictates an aflirma- 
tive answer, “ May I assist you?” it 
would have achieved not a little. 

There is a real danger at the present 
day lest certain hospitable dinner-givers 
should forget that, before a dinner 4 la 
Russe can be successfully attempted, there 
are definite conditions which must be 
satisfied. Better, a thousand times, the 
unpretending banquet, the simple joint, 
unaccompanied save by “trimmings,” hot, 
succulent, done to a turn, and comfort 
therewith, than the four courses and a 
dessert; dishes of elaborate nomencla- 
ture, but questionable composition; cold 
plates and tepid morsels. If carte 
blanche be given to some great me- 
tropolitan entrepreneur, it is a different 
matter. The ordinary resources of the 
establishment are in such a case multi- 
plied by an unknown power. The tale of 
“the little dinner at Timmins’s” is told 
over again. The stranger and the alien 
invade the premises; Sarah and Jane are 
sent to the right-about; master and mis- 
tress cannot call their house their own; 
and the table groans beneath the weight 
of plate borrowed for the occasion; while 
strange waiters hand round unaccustomed 
dainties and dishes, at the very names of 
which the customary domestic force of the 
establishment is lost in bewilderment. This 
is an expensive, but it is an effective and 
rational mode of giving the dinner a la 
Russe, in those families where the normal 
capacities are not equal to the inevitable 
strain of such an entertainment. The 
plan does, indeed, involve a foreign occu- 
pation of the Englishman’s castle, as com- 
plete, in its way, as if a detachment of 
Prussian Uhlans were billeted beneath his 
roof; but the result is so far satisfactory 
that the cooking is undeniable, and the 
relays of plates are hot. It is, of course, 
not an exercise of domestic hospitality. 
There is nothing about such a feast of the 
homely welcome, which adds so choice a 
flavour to the plainest viand. The banquet 
is confessedly artificial and exotic from 
beginning to end. Neither the host nor 
hostess would pretend that their friends 
were tasting of fare produced by the un- 
aided resources of the family kitchen. 
The dinner is a state ceremonial, accom- 
plished by adventitious agency. The sole 
merit which it has, or may have, if the 
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plan here suggested be followed, is that of 
completeness. 

Is it an unwarrantable liberty to seek 
to impress upon those households who are 
now addressed, that the dinner 4 la Russe 
is an institution that admits of no com- 
promise—that there is no tertium quid 
between the dinner, conducted on the or- 
dinary principles of English home-life, and 
a dinner such as that just described, if 
success is to be secured? A dinner of 
soup, fish, a single entrée, a joint, followed 
by some variety of game—the dishes in 
each instance being placed upon the table 
—is within the reach of many households 
that are unable to compass the banquet 
& la Russe, and is a repast to which 
no English man or woman need hesitate 
to ask his or her friends to sit down. It 
may be served, in perfect condition, with- 
out any increase of the usual strength of 
the establishment, and it will be consumed 
with a relish which its rival entertainment 
could not provoke. All natures have their 
peculiar prejudices and idiosyncrasies. It 
is a social prejudice of most Englishmen 
to like to see that which they are destined 
to eat before them. 

Bat the servant who can roast a 
saddle of mutton to perfection—who can 
manage the gravy-soup and the turbot, 
and who can also be relied upon for a 
couple of made dishes—loses her head if 
called upon to prepare a dinner, where the 
sequence of articles in the ménn is regu- 
lated by notions to which she is a stranger. 
From the beginning to end, the affair is 
destined to be a failure. The lady of the 
house may have given the clearest instruc- 
tions, as to the mode in which the courses 
are to make their appearance; the green- 
grocer from round the corner may have 
been told, again and again, at what season 
he is to produce the various wines. It is 
no good. Confusion and chaos are sure 
to reign. The hors-d’ceuvre become mys- 
teriously mixed up with the dessert and 
the floral decorations ; the oblivious waiter 
and waitress are hopelessly puzzled; the 
cook cannot, for the life of her, remember 
the proper sequence of the various dishes. 
The guests at the table can hear, but too 
plainly, the sharp discussion between the 
perplexed domestics on each of these 
matters. The mistress of the house, at 
the head of the table, blushes scarlet; a 
cold, clammy dew starts forth on the fore- 
head of the master, as he discovers that 
the greengrocer has warmed the sherry 
and iced the claret; and happy wili it be 





if the lady of the house is not summoned 
from her seat, to speak to the cook outside 
the door. Under these agonising condi- 
tions social enjoyment is a bitter mockery, 
and efforts at careless conversation a 
hollow pretence. The feverish weariness 
of the situation communicates itself to 
the guests. There are awkward pauses, 
terrible hitches, blank looks, suspicious 
glances, as plates with atomic helpings on 
them are passing round. If the son of 
Pelops had known the fare which his 
brother’s solicitade had provided for him, 
he could have scarcely eyed the food more 
askance. Everyone secretly wishes to en- 
quire as to the composition of what is 
placed before him. The whole business 
is not a delight but a painful ordeal, for 
the simple reason that the essential condi- 
tions of all satisfactory and social eating are 
not forthcoming ; the plates want warmth, 
and the atmosphere is without ease. 

The dinner “in the Russian fashion” 
is, as we have said, an adaptation from 
the French; but it is an adaptation in 
which, while the shadow is grasped, the 
substance is missed. We have the name, 
and nothing but the name. That we 
should be anxious to profit by the example 
of our French neighbours is reasonable 
enough. There is much to learn from 
them, especially in all that appertains to 
the art of cooking. Economy, comfort, 
how to give an appetising flavour to un- 
attractive materials; how to give to simple 
fare a fascination and a nourishing quality 
not its own; how, in a word, to make the 
most of the beasts of the field, the fruits 
of the earth, the birds of the air, and the 
fishes of the water, both salt and fresh— 
these are all of them points in which a 
close and patient imitation of French 
ways would do us much good. But the 
habit of attempting elaborate French 
dishes, and of serving them up on a 
system borrowed from France, and imprac- 
ticable in England unless the appliances 
of France are forthcoming, is a fashionable 
superstition and anomaly, of which the 
sooner we rid ourselves the better. 





EARLY WORKERS. 
AT JUTE. 

A vast jute-mill lies low, in Stratford ; 
its pointing chimneys, its flat, broad sheds, 
bound all in together, out of the povertyand 
squalor, by the covering arms of a grave 
brick wall. It is kept self-enveloped this 
way; it is self-gathered, self-contained ; 
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amongst gloomy canals as it is, and Essex 
marshes, and unoccupied land-pieces, and 
faint crescents of saddened houses, curving 
round upon wastes of slosh and ugliness, 
till they are lost in railway-depéts, as de- 
pressing, and as swampy, and as ugly, as 
themselves. To say that the roads round 
about the jute-mill are mud-coloured, is 
only to speak of their very essence and 
very nature; so are the dwellings mud- 
coloured; so is the water mud-coloured ; 
so does the air have so much of mud- 
colour to suck in and be imbued with, it 
must be a rare thing, surely, to be blessed 
with the full glory and utility of a 
sun-warmed sky. Yet, pass through the 
jute-mill gates, by the kind courtesy of 
the owners, and everything is changed. 
Nestling on the neat slate roofs of the 
engine-sheds and loom-sheds, there are 
rows of soft gray, and white, and pale 
pink-tinted pigeons; under the windows 
of the neat brick pile forming the business- 
offices, there is a small geranium-set 
garden; the ground is swept free from 
litter; the office-windows are brightly po- 
lished ; the wooden doors leading into the 
sheds move unimpeded, being well cleared 
and tended, and neatly garnished with 
clean-washed sills. 

Now, the effect of all this care and 
method upon the Early Workers—girls— 
resorting to the mill, must be immense. 
They number some two hundred, rough 
little people as they are. They are, 
many of them, so young—perhaps only 
ten years old—that they are still under 
Government educational law as “ half- 
timers.” They belong to the class—Bohe- 
mians, Arabs, little seedling-criminals— 
who would otherwise be lazing, “ loafing,” 
and in various manners finding acquaint- 
ance with the gutter, eluding, cunningly 
and dextrously, the emissaries of due 
organisation and the board school; and, 
since it is fated by their poverty that they 
must work, that they are enabled to work 
under such favourable circumstances is 
matter of warm congratulation. 

What they do, is to shift. Each little 
girl is called a shifter; she is one of a band, 
or “squad,” technically, with some sixteen 
others who do the shifting to one frame 
with her. It is no desperate undertaking. 
To Early Workers at jute, to shift is just to 
change full jute-reels for empty reels, to 
keep on changing full jute-reels for empty 
reels, to have nothing else to do but to 
change full jute-reels for empty reels, from 
early Monday morning till—medium hours 





—on Saturday afternoons. A jute-reel or 
“bobbin” twirls round magically three 
thousand times a minute, just as a cotton 
bobbin would twirl, or a bobbin for linen, 
or wool, or silk ; the jute-thread or “ rove ” 
attached rapidly fills the bobbin; and, the 
instant it is filled, it has to be shifted up 
and off, and to have shifted down and on, 
in its exact place, an empty bobbin that is 
again to twirl round three thousand times 
a minute, and to be filled and shifted in 
equally rapid turn. Small “ half-time” 
fingers have to be drilled into excellent 
despatch and celerity, to be worth their 
wage at this. Dulness, sleepiness, stu- 
pidity, would soon see their owners shifted 
themselves—outside the jute-mill door, 
and mill-life ended. And it must be so. 
Nothing could be done with stuck eyes 
and gaping mouths; the children must be 
swift, and speedy, and sharp, and inces- 
sant, just as the machinery they stand 
amongst is swift, and speedy, and sharp, 
and incessant, or the one force would not 
act in with the other force, and the whole 
affair would be useless. And that the 
children, in this particular jute-mill, do 
come up to their requirements in the 
main, is interestingly manifest the moment 
the roar and rattle of the machines they 
shift for is encountered, and the active 
little shifters themselves are seen. 

They are in and about the spinning- 
frames like a little ragged-headed horde. 
Each one has a rough bag in front of her 
(provided by her employers), hung either 
by a band round her small throat, or from 
her young waist—the same being most 
like the dilapidated nose-bag of a little 
pony ; each one has another symbol of her 
shifting duty, in the shape of a kind of 
much-battered, half-hoop stick, dangling 
at her side. A “squad” may be standing, 
perhaps, in a cluster; having leisure for 
the shadow of a moment, and taking the 
time to use those skilled eyes of theirs 
with double inquisitiveness, since hearing, 
the other dear occupation, is, by the roar and 
rattle, under fatal prohibition. Standing 
thus, suddenly—lowly, yet shrilly—a long 
whistle floats through the clatter; and— 
the ragged little horde is gone. Phe-e-e-w ! 
the whistle sounds still; helped by the wild 
bang, bang, bang, bang of a bobbin against 
the polished metal of a spinning-frame. 
The little shifters are spurred on by it, 
they are momentarily in fall discipline, 
down the stiff avenues of jute-bobbins, 
having work for their expert fingers, get- 
ting through with it; and then—they are 
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slipping in and out of the rest of the 
workers into the squad cluster again, their 
shifting over, and a momentary leisure 
theirs, till shifting-duty has once more had 
time to come. It is swift, of the swiftest. 
To count a couple of score during the 
operation would be the highest number 
possible. For all of which as many as 
ten operations have been effected; each 
one recollected, each one put in proper 
order, or the putting could not have been 
completed, and the shifting would have 
been in vain. An enumeration of these 
shall be given. They are, to lift up a thin, 
flat “‘eye-board,” level with the children’s 
heads, so as to release the “rove,” or 
thread ; to change the position of some pear- 
shaped leaden weights, stooping down to 
do it; to remove the “ rove,” now that the 
lifted “ eye-board ” has let it be released ; 
to click the stick (after snatching it from 
where it hangs at the side) along the 
heads of the bobbins and their holders, 
knocking up a set of screws; to unhook 
the “flyers” encompassing the bobbins— 
enlarged steel-spurs, they might be, or a 
giant set of inverted letters U; to shift 
off the laden bobbins, and hold them in 
the left arm; to shift on the new bobbins, 
caught up out of their handy place in the 
hung bag; to replace the “flyers” and 
give thema spinning touch ; to dropdown 
the lifted eye-board back to where it was; 
to re-pass the “roves,” or jute-threads, 
into the slits upon the eye-board that hold 
them in their place. A long account in 
the writing and the reading, but a most 
short and shot-like execution. The number 
of bobbins to each child is six, too; that 
must not be forgotten. That makes six 
full bobbins, six empty; six flyers taken 
off, six returned ; six weights to one side, 
six to the reverse; six roves removed, six 
once more set on. Then each child knows 
her assigned place; knows, that is, the 
particular flyer covering the six bobbins 
she is to shift along the long frame; other- 
wise a flight of little shifters would be at 
one spot, like birds swooped down upon a 
sprinkle of grain, and work could never 
properly proceed. To make each child 
prepared, also, for the next whistle that 
is to set her astir, she has to drop the six 
full bobbins she has just shifted into a 
huge open wooden bin, she has to pick 
out six new empty bobbins from an odd- 
shaped buffalo-hide old box or pail, always 
kept standing ready by the frame. And 
she has but a flash of time for this, the 
same as she has had but (about) two 





flashes of time for her work; and there 
comes the sound of the gong and whistle 
again, to beat her to quarters; she is 
obedient, instantly, and is off with her 
equad, threading in and out of the other 
“hands” to reach the frame from which 
the reveille comes. 

A whistle is the wand or throb that sets 
this young human machinery in motion, it 
has been said. Yes; and as a consequence 
there must be somebody or something who 
whistles, and who shall now have short 
and simple introduction. She is a girl, 
too, but verging on to being a woman, and 
eighteen years old perhaps, and she has 
so much jute-skill and knowledge about 
her that she is able to be mistress over 
twelve spinning-frames, over twelve girls, 
a little younger than herself, called spinners; 
over a group of other girls, younger yet, 
called piecers ; over seventeen of the still 
younger and still rougher little women, 
who are her squad of shifters. She has a 
title ; it is “spinning-mistress ;” she bears 
its symbol or insignia, her whistle, hung 
by a fine steel chain about her neck, and 
a full bobbin of jute-rove. She wears this 
bobbin strung on a string, and slung round 
her waist; by which means she can twist 
it in front, to unwind the rove from it so 
as to “piece,” or she can give it a dex- 
trous jerk away, which lets it hang behind 
her back, and gives her the air as if she 
carried a small spirit-keg, and were a 
coquettish French vivandiére. Her duties 
are onerous, as may be surmised. Having 
twelve spinning-frames to overlook, each 
one from sixteen to twenty feet in length, 
and containing about a hundred bobbins ; 
having also her small army of spinners and 
piecers, and her unkempt and vivid little 
shifters in their ever-expectant squad, she 
is bound to be a very Argus in the matter 
of watchfulness, and to have her whistle 
almost always to her lips. Supposing 
number one of her twelve frames is going 
perfectly, with its spinner and her accom- 
panying piecer on the alert to join or 
niece” the rove as it breaks—so that the 
three thousand revolutions a minute may 
have something to revolve, and may not 
merely pirouette bobbins about for a series 
of minutes resultlessly—why then, pos- 
sibly, number two of her twelve frames 
will have just revolved itself full, and her 
action must be taken on the moment, 
prompt. Itis,to decide that that particular 
frame shall be stopped; to whistle, as a 
sign that the spinner shall stop it; to 
whistle still on continuously, with the aid 
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of her Norma-like gong, as a sign to the 
little shifters to flock down upon her 
and shift the filled bobbins away. This 
shifting is the work of the smallest space 
of time, as has, been described—it is 
wanted, it is doing, it is over. The instant 
it is completed the spinner is bidden to set 
the machinery going again; the piecer to 
be ready to piece the rove; and then, as 
sharply as may be, the third of the twelve 
frames requires readjusting; the fourth 
and fifth follow in smart succession—all 
the dozen have consecutive supervision, 
and the spinning-mistress is landed at 
number one, to begin the round again. 
The geography of her domain has been 
well attended to, to enable her to best do 
this. Her twelve frames are in close juxta- 
position—that is, so that she does not hinder 
the mistresses of the other divisions of 
frames, by traversing their “lines,” or is 
not hindered herself; and her little shifters 
lose no time by running long distances 
hither and thither, but are kept within a 
few feet of the spot where they will be 
required. Other things, also, assist to 
keep this excellent organisation at its 
highest power. Boys come down the wide 
aisle formed by the double row of frames, 
at stated intervals, to clear out the bins of 


filled bobbins, and to throw fresh relays 
of empty bobbins into the ever-emptying 


buffalo-hide pails. Then the “ waste” or 
fluff—being fibre in collected particles, 
that will separate itself from the jute-rove 
as it flies through each spindle, to settle 
on every surface it can reach, clothing, 
uncovered heads, all—is ordered to be 
gathered constantly from all places where 
it is available for gathering, and to be put 
into bags hung on tothe frames ; by which 
means the air is kept cleared as much as 
possible, with no more allowed to float 
about in it than is absolutely not to be 
avoided. And the discipline with which 
all this is done—a discipline imperative in 
factories, and with which visitors must be 
now pretty well familiar—is another point 
that cannot fail to have most salutary 
influence upon new-caught Early Workers. 
At home, the poor, small people have next 
to no order, or rule, or method and law, of 
hours and restriction. The tongue reigns 
rampant, with the fist to follow, if the 
tongue secures no control. At play, in that 
never-failing playground, the street, the 
poor, small people have even less of order, 
of rule, of method, and its restriction, as 
regards their individual choice of coming 
and going, of doing or omitting, of begin- 





ning or coming to an end ; and the simple 
effect of the precision of machinery, of its 
invariability, of its persistence, of its 
steady, regular, unerring, and incessant 
action, must be like the effect of entrance 
into an utterly foreign world. It may 
daze, there is that to be admitted; it may 
bewilder; but when sufficient use has come 
to enable the mind to sort out one thing 
from another, and to give each recogni- 
tion, it is hard to believe that ease, and 
energy, and regularity, and “ go,” can ever 
be again altogether discarded, with the 
rgign of dilatoriness, and discomfort, and 
want of method, and disorder, tolerated in 
their place. Of course, statistics could 
prove if “ mill-hands” in their homes do 
really possess neatness, accuracy, handiness, 
in any marked excess over their neighbours 
devoted to desultory callings; but even if 
such statistics should show that both sets 
possess attributes very much the same, it 
may only mean that at present effect has 
been hindered by circumstance from follow- 
ing upon cause, and there may still be 
every hope that, in time, proper harvest 
will come from proper sowing, and all 
things be satisfactorily adjusted. At any 
rate, it is accepted that it is immensely 
beneficial to character to be forced to get to 
a place punctually, to do appointed work 
thoroughly, to do it to time, to nicety, to 
an ordained code; and it would be absurd 
to suppose that, because these demands 
have reached perfection, they are suddenly 
to change their nature, and to break 
through and fail. And then, to try to 
account for all this excellent earnestness, 
attention, and automatic discharge of duty, 
commended as existing in spinning-mills, 
has the idea ever come that it may posi- 
tively be due in a great measure to the 
very rattle and clatter of the machinery 
that seem, at first consciousness, such fatal 
and distressing drawbacks? It may well 
be so, however, no matter if the thought is 
novel or is not. In small communities of 
workpeople, with spare overlooking, and 
no particular rules, there can come a 
running outpour of “chaff,” familiarity, 
ribaldry, when it reaches the far end. 
But where incessant—and regulated and 
necessary—noise prevents the nickname 
being repeated, or even to arise, gives no 
chance for the jibe or taunt, annihilates 
the jest and the counter-charge of re- 
partee, although pleasant things and plea- 
santries of the best sort are in the same 
way prevented, the grudge belonging to 
the nickname is kept away too, the little 
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spites and retaliations hot words engender 
have no cause ever to appear, and disorder 
goes, and loitering goes, and profane lan- 
guage goes, having no spur to it, no incen- 
tive, and no invitation. And so it is in 
this way that it arrives in the end to be 
good for Early Workers at jute, that they 
are forced to do their work in silence. 
Theyare called by the whistle, and are saved 
the angry shout. They are quickened by 
the gong, and hear nothing that at last 
might open to the oath. Their spinning- 
mistresses may have the voices of Malibran, 
Rachel, Lind—what avails? Their spin- 
ning-mistresses may have, on the other 
hand, the tongues of scorpions, the throats 
that croak, the vocabulary that appals at 
times, and ever dins—once more, how far 
is a jot of it availing? Not a human 
sound can be heard in its integrity, amidst 
that cannonade of machinery; it is the 
reign of the piston, lever, valve, plate, 
cog-wheel, cylinder; and the little Early 
Worker, like all the world, submits to the 
monarch in possession, and gets benefit 
from his indisputable sway. 

A word now as to the wages coming to 
these two hundred little girls in this vast 
mill, at jute. Those very young shifters, 
the half-timers—which means that Go- 
vernment enforces their attendance at 
school once a day, or they could not be 
admitted into the mill at all—get two shil- 
_ lings and threepence weekly, with their 

school-fees paid for them and their school- 
books. They are objects of much kind 
management and care. In order to give 
each one of them acquaintance with the 
subjects taught in schools of mornings, as 
well as acquaintance with the subjects 
taught in the afternoons, the girls’ mill- 
work is methodically alternated, those who 
arrive at six o’clock one day being those 
who arrive at a quarter-past twelve the 
next; and, in order to be informed whether 
this allotted morning or afternoon is really 
spent within school-precincts as arranged, 
the schoolmaster sends in to the mill two 
reports daily, with which the children’s 
names are properly examined and checked. 
When a little half-time shifter gets more 
years upon her, and Government can no 
longer enforce her attendance at school, 
she rises to the grade of a full-time shifter, 
and her wages are full, also, and amount 
to four shillings and sixpence. She is 
supposed to have acquired so much power 
of punctuality, too, and so much ability to 
choose between wrong and right, that she 
has the privilege of augmenting her four 





shillings and sixpence “set,” as it is called, 
by the bounty of sixpence every week extra, 
if she is always early, and always satis- 
factorily diligent. Having been a full-time 
shifter a sufficient period, she can, if a 
vacancy occurs, rise to be a piecer, when 
her wages will be seven shillings and six- 
pence per week, with the augmentation of 
sixpence bounty, just as before. <A step 
higher than piecer is spinner; when a 
girl, who may then be sixteen years old, 
gets “set” weekly earnings of half-a-guinea, 
with the chance of a better bounty of a 
shilling. Finally, the highest grade in 
this one department at jute is spinning- 
mistress, in which responsible position the 
set wages are twelve shillings and three- 
pence weekly, with the chance possessed 
alike by each young woman of making it 
by bounty as much as five shillings more. 
It is a rapid ratio of increase this, as far 
as concerns the additional allowance ; and 
there is a wise reason for it. Piecework 
is the true system of payment—broadly 
speaking—for all manner of manual labour 
done. But piecework payment is impos- 
sible in mills, in some of the earliest pro- 
cesses executed by the youngest hands. 
The small people produce nothing, in an 
absolute sense, of themselves; they only 
twist, or turn, or shift, or replace, at the 
instigation of somebody else. By the time, 
however, jute-work has reached as high as 
the spinning-mistress, it has assumed a form 
where personal character does influence it ; 
to the extent at least, that there can be good 
rove or bad rove, little rove or abundant 
rove, in proportion as the mistress is 
watchful, skilled, and energetic. Yet, as 
many other things besides individual atten- 
tion affect the production of the rove—the 
habitual slowness, for instance, of some of 
the mistress’s forty little underlings, be- 
fore such slowness has been able to be 
definitely detected—a set wage is agreed 
upon as a fair equivalent for time, and 
then the bounty follows to help that out; 
the same being less or more, according to 
the quantity of completed “stuff” made 
from the rove that leaves each mistress’s 
set of spindles. This may seem a far-away 
result on which to base calculations. Re- 
flection will show, though, that the number 
of filled bobbins would never do to reckon 
from as a substitute. A fraudulent mistress 
could stop a frame when a layer or two 
more rove could still be spun; and this, by 
the inevitable multiplication of the stand- 
ing army of bobbins (the stoppage of one 
being the stoppage of all), would amount 
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very swiftly to a significant sum. Neither, 
to counteract this, would it do to institute 
a plan of picking out a bobbin here and 
there, to measure or weigh the rove upon 
it. That would be obstructive to the last 
degree, and in many ways impracticable. 
There remains, therefore, only that com- 
prehensive and searching system of re- 
sults that has been adopted; and that 
this possesses the requisite elements for 
success is proved by its capacity for de- 
velopment, and the admirable way in 
which it works. 

Now, half-time Early Workers at jute, 
being little creatures the baby-side of 
thirteen years old, do not have bad pay, as 
has been seen, for their early working. 
Supposing there are three half-time earners 
in a family, as there well might be, they 
would not only have their education free, 
but they would take home between them 
at a week’s end, as much as six shillings 
and ninepence good money. Not that 
this is recorded as an argument in 
favour of the general employment of 
young children. In these columns there 
is not likely to be advocacy of the 
kind. Where facts exist, however, it 
is of small use thinking their existence 
can be hidden by passing them by; 
and, as it is the poverty of many work- 
ing parents that compels them to add 
to their stock of food, by sending their 
little children out to earn, it is just as well 
to know what the earnings come to, and 
how much justification therein the work- 
ing parents have. But, to be back again 
to less painful thoughts, with regard to 
the Early Workers at this jute-mill de- 
scribed, the little people have a serious 
reduction from the pay named. By the 
Medean and Persic laws of the factory that 
pays, each child is mulcted of a farthing 
each week, as a contribution to the local 
Dispensary —a capital way of insinua- 
ting amidst these small children the prin- 
ciple of self-support; of showing them 
that, as times will be absolutely cer- 
tain to come when, in the language of 
the poor themselves, they will be “ sick 
and sore,” and will want a haven to lie 
safe in, so the surest mode to find this 
haven open and equipped is, to do a certain 
part towards paying for it from the earliest 
beginning. It is not the amount, it is the 
instilling of the fact, that is important. For 
it is a mean life that makes no effort to 
wrest itself out of the shackles of poverty, 
but is content to take one day as that one 
day’s termination, and to give no look be- 





yond; and there should be no smile at so 
much as this being based on the puny 
contribution of a farthing. It is not the 
amount, as has been remarked; but, even 
if it were, a farthing a week, fanciful 
as it may sound, is a penny a month, 
a shilling a year; and, as all classes of 
workers at this mill have to make the 
same payment, and some seven hun- 
dred are employed, that reaches thirty- 
five pounds yearly, and is a fair and 
helping sum. 

One Early Worker, of the matriculated 
or full-time sort, diligently plying his task, 
gave an appealing example of the need of 
medical aid and the liability even of the 
young to stand in need of it. He had lost 
a hand, poor little chap! and there he 
was with an intelligent hook in the place 
of it, as nimble as Captain Cuttle, and as 
serenely content. He was emptying out a 
sack-load of new bobbins, just come from 
Scotland, made of Scotch fir; and his 
hook held the sack’s mouth open, whilst 
he lifted out the bobbins with his hand, 
occasionally leaving off to chalk up his 
score upon the mill-wall; and, abridged 
as his powers must ever be, it was well 
that everything with him was as pacifying 
as it was. Happily, there is little chance 
of accident at the mill, for machinery is 
closely railed off and guarded as legally 
required; but if any small girl, who is an 
Early Worker there, should be a sufferer, 
it is pleasant to think she will be as well 
cared for as had been her confrére, with 
his hook upon his bobbin-sack, and pigeons 
wheeling about in happy flight above his 
head. 





A DIMINUTIVE DEPENDENCY. 


In the year 1506 a well-furnished fleet 
of sixteen sail, commissioned to strengthen 
the dominion of Portugal in Asia and 
Africa, came upon a group of three islands 
some fifteen hundred miles west of the 
Cape, to which, by way of registering his 
discovery, the Portuguese admiral gave 
his own name of Tristan d’Acunha. A 
hundred and thirty-seven years later the 
islands were explored by the Dutch, an 
example followed by the French in 1767, 
but neither were tempted to take posses- 
sion. The principal island of the group 
afterwards became a rendezvous for Ame- 
rican whalers, and was occupied by them 
down to 1810, when they appear to have 
abandoned it; for in 1811 the population 
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of Tristan d’Acunha, all told, consisted of 
an American, a half-caste Portuguese, and 
a native of Minorca. The American, Jona- 
than Lambert, invested himself with the 
sovereignty of what had hitherto been 
No-man’s Land by the style and title of 
Prince of Tristan d’Acunha, and Lord of 
Nightingale and Inaccessible Islands. By 
the formal instrument proclaiming the 
commencement of his reign, the self-made 
prince gave himself and his heirs the right 
to give or sell his dominions to whomso- 
ever they thought fit, and bound his sub- 
jects to receive all comers upon the prin- 
ciples of hospitality and good-fellowship, 
and supply them, for due consideration, 
with anything within the resources of his 
territories. These were limited enough. 
The native productions of the three islands 
were of no marketable value, but Lambert 
and his two subjects managed to raise 
fair crops of cabbages, turnips, carrots, 
parsnips, beet, onions, lettuces, radishes, 
parsley, and potatoes. They were not so 
fortunate in the way of live-stock, losing 
most of their turkeys and all their ducks ; 
but their pigs throve tolerably, and their 
goats catered for themselves with good 
results. 

Prince Jonathan’s reign was not of long 
duration. He disappeared in May, 1812, 
and was never heard of more. Whether 
he took French leave of his dominions, 
was drowned in crossing to one of the 
smaller islands, or was put out of the way 
by his subjects, is matter for speculation. 
Those he left behind him suffered much 
from the depredations of American pri- 
vateers, and things generally went ill with 
them ; and when, in consequence of Napo- 
leon’s imprisonment at St. Helena, the 
British Government deemed it advisable 
to despatch a small force from the Cape 
to take formal possession of Tristan 
d’Acunha, the Portuguese slipped away, 
and the new-comers found no one to dis- 
pute their right of occupation save Thomas 
the Minorcan. He was soon hail-fellow 
with the soldiers, and a constant customer 
at the canteen. Where he got the money 
he spent so freely was a mystery. In his 
drunken moments—and he rarely had 
sober ones—Thomas talked about hidden 
treasure, and promised that the man who 
pleased him most should learn where it 
lay. He died too suddenly to keep his 
promise; and although many sought for 
the golden hoard, nothing was found 
except an old wooden- bottomed kettle 
full of rags. 





Upon the death of Napoleon, and the 
withdrawal of the garrison from Tristan 
d’Acunha, Corporal Glass, an old soldier 
with a young wife, obtained permission to 
remain on the island; and that he might 
start comfortably, his officers gave him a 
bull, a cow, and a few sheep, and made 
over to him such of their belongings as 
they did not care to carry away. Not 
long afterwards, two sailors belonging to 
the St. Helena squadron, taken with the 
ex-corporal’s mode of life, determined, 
when paid off, to lay in a stock of useful 
articles and join the “ governor.” In due 
time they reached England and received 
their pay, but, unable to resist temptation, 
the tars went on the spree, and forgot all 
about Tristan d’Acunha until their pockets 
were empty. They then set off for the 
Admiralty to ask “my lords” to give 
them a free passage to the island. Luckily 
for the old salts, Admiral Cockburn re- 
cognised one of them—Taylor—as a ship- 
mate, and they soon found themselves 
on board a man-of-war bound for the 
Cape. Gless received them cordially, and 
building themselves a house, which they 
dubbed Bachelors’ Hall, the pair jogged on 
happily together in their strangely-selected 

ome. 

In 1824, Mr. Earle, a passenger on board 
a South American schooner, landed on the 
island for a day or two’s sketching, and 
being left in the lurch by the treacherous 
skipper, had to wait six months for a 
chance of getting away again, and so passed 
one half-year of his life without seeing a 
sad look onahuman face. Certainly there 
were not many faces about. Half-a-dozen 
houses, built of wreck timber, and thatched 
with grass, sufficed to shelter the entire 
population. Taylor, the man-of-war’s man, 
was still to the fore at Bachelors’ Hall, but 
his partner had departed, not this life, but 
the island, and he had found a new mess- 
mate in Old Dick, a dapper little Londoner 
washed ashore from a wreck, who had 
been waterman, fisherman, seaman, and 
dragoon. Two more ocean waifs saved 
from an Indiaman, a young sailor, named 
White, and a half-caste Portuguese girl 
from Bombay, had made a match of it, 
and, with Mr. aud Mrs. Glass, made up 
the tale of adult settlers. The so-called 
governor was a fine, good-humoured Rox- 
burgh man, who, Scot-like, cherished in 
his heart the land he had left for ever. 
Undertaking to convert Earle’s cloak into 
a complete suit, he was such an uncon- 
scionable time about the job, that that 
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gentleman feared he should be reduced to 
Adamite garb. At last the governor said : 
“ Tt’s no use holding outany longer, I have 
had your bonnie cloak out several times, 
and the scissors in my hand ; but it’s the 
first tartan that ever came to Tristan 
d’Acunha, and I cannot find it in my heart 
to cut it to pieces.” He was comforted 
by being presented with the tartan, on 
condition that he furnished its owner with 
a pair of trousers of some sort, and a few 
days later, Mr. Earle’s lower limbs were 
decorously clad in a pair of inexpressibles 
with fronts of sail-cloth, and backs of 
goatskin. 

The island ladies did not give the visitor 
much chance of cultivating an acquaint- 
ance; they were too busy in the cook- 
house, and tending their large families of 
healthy, robust youngsters. Sometimes 
they joined the gentlemen round the fire 
at Government-house, when the evening 
hours sped swiftly by, as song and yarn 
went merrily round without the aid of the 
cheering glass. That was not the only 
thing debarred them, or that they debarred 
themselves. Bread they never saw, and, 
although they owned a fair stock of cattle 
and sheep, were content to live upon milk 
and potatoes, with a bit of celery-flavoured 


goat-flesh, seaweed-flavoured pork, or a 


little fish by way of a change. They had 
no difficulty in raising poultry; the diffi- 
culty lay in keeping the birds, after they 
were raised, out of the clutches of the 
wild descendants of some cats that had 
taken to bush life; bold, cunning, fierce 
creatures, so well able to hold their own, 
that one withstood four stout dogs for 
nearly an hour ere it yielded them the 
victory. 

When the bishopric of Cape Town was 
constituted, Tristan d’Acunha was included 
in the new diocese, and, in 1866, Bishop 
Gray went there to strengthen the hands 
of the Rev. W. F. Taylor, who had devoted 
himself to supplying the spiritual and 
educational wants of the little community. 
Glass had died two or three years before, 
and Peter Green, a native of Rotterdam, 
wrecked on the island in 1836, filled his 
place. A few months prior to the bishop’s 
arrival, one-fourth of the inhabitants had 
left for the United States, reducing the 
population to seventy-five persons; own- 
ing among them two hundred head of 
cattle, three hundred sheep, a hundred or 
80 pigs, and some five hundred head of 
poultry. Many of these were also inclined 
to try their fortune elsewhere, and, upon 





the transference of the island in the follow- 
ing year to the bishopric of St. Helena, 
bringing about the withdrawal of Mr. 
Taylor to Cape Town, more than half of 
the people went with their beloved 
pastor. 

Nominally part and parcel of the British 
Empire, the existence of Tristan d’Acunha 
was until very lately ignored by the 
Colonial Office, and its people left to 
manage their affairs without any reyularly- 
appointed authority. Lord Carnarvon, 
thinking this condition of things unde- 
sirable, bestirred himself in the matter, 
and, in October, 1875, H.M.S. Diamond 
was despatched on a mission of enquiry, 
and to Captain Bosanquet’s official report 
we owe the latest intelligence respecting 
this odd little dependency. 

Distance by no means lends enchant- 
ment to the view in the case of Tristan 
d’Acunha, for its outward aspect is any- 
thing but inviting, even to the eyes of 
land-hungry mariners. The island rises 
precipitously from the sea in a continuous 
chain of lava heights, between two and 
three thousand feet high, furrowed by 
water-courses and ravines, and clothed 
with scrub and dwarf pine, while above 
this rocky surf-beaten barrier frowns a 
black peak seven thousand feet in height. 
On the north-western extremity is a fine 
tract of undulating land sloping to the 
cliffs, and at the northern end of this 
tract, hard by the anchorage, is the settle- 
ment. The soil here is rich, and a floating 
belt of kelp seaweed supplies all that is 
wanting to keep it in good condition ; but 
it cannot be turned to much agricultural 
account, owing to the cruel winds that 
sweep across it with such extraordinary 
violence, that the inhabitants have been 
compelled to replace their timber dwell- 
ings by cottages built of stone blocks four 
or five feet square, dove-tailed into each 
other, mortar being unobtainable. Sir 
W. Thomson says it was curious to see 
the people building their cottages. They 
got two or three large spars—salvage 
from unlucky ships—and, “laying them 
up against the wall at a low angle, had 
them carefully greased, and, by a method 
known to have been used in Assyria, and 
even in Egypt, they gradually moved on 
rollers and slid up the blocks to the top 
of the wall, when they were fixed in their 
places.”” Within two miles of the settle- 
ment is a sloping grass plain, several 
thousand acres in extent, serving as graz- 
ing ground for some four hundred head 
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of cattle, and more sheep. Small plots of 
this tract are fenced offor the cultivation 
of vegetables, and sheltered spots, formed 
by depressions in the gronnd, are planted 
with fruit trees. Wheat cannot be grown, 
the island being infested with mice — 
thanks, probably, to the crusade against 
the cats having ended in their extermina- 
tion. Seals and goats, formerly super- 
abundant, are now rare; indeed, the latter 
have disappeared altogether, although some 
are still to be caught upon Nightingale 
Island, which might much more appro- 
priately be called Penguin Island. Covered 
with tussack grass, forming a dense jungle, 
Nightingale Island affords anything but 
easy travelling. Long avenues run be- 
tween the ‘“tussacks,” along which it is 
impossible to pass for a single ‘yard with- 
out crushing penguins’ nests hidden under 
the long grass, or trampling young birds 
to death, while the old ones, having no 
fear of man, draw blood from an intruder’s 
legs with their long, sharp beaks. When 
the Challenger visited the island the pen- 
guins occupied from one to eight acres of 
it. “At certain times perhaps a thousand 
would come out from the various lanes, 
and walk down to the sea and squattle in 
it. The moment they were in the water 
they acted just as if they were fishes. 
The gray groove in their backs was occa- 
sionally seen above the surface, but it was 
scarcely possible to imagine they were 
birds ; they looked like gray mullets. 
Having fished for awhile, they returned to 
their nests by a regular path, which was 
beaten as flat as a sheep-walk. The whole 
was carried out by a regular system, the 
birds going to the sea by one path, and 
returning by another. Sometimes they 
would stand and have a talk, then all 
of a sudden they would stand at atten- 
tion, and each proceed to its particular 
nest.” 

In the old time of fifty years ago, the 
islanders raised their live stock and vege- 
tables principally for trading purposes ; 
but vessels of any sort so seldom visit the 
place now, that they have no means of dis- 
posing of surplus produce, and are hard 
put to it to obtain such necessaries as 
blankets, clothes, and flour, and such 
luxuries as tea, coffee, and tobacco; so 
while there is land enough and stock 
enough for a much larger number of 
people, the limited population find it diffi- 
cult to live comfortably, and enjoy nothing 
like so pleasant a life as did the original 
settlers. Captain Bosanquet took a census 





of the inhabitants on the 12th of October, 
1875, when there were on the island 
fourteen families, consisting of forty-nine 
males and thirty-one females, of whom 
seventy-one were native-born. The oldest 
inhabitants were Thomas Glass, a son of 
Governor Glass, Mary Green, who came 
from St. Helena in 1827, and a couple of 
old widows, the relicts of old man-of-war’s 
men— Maria Cotton’s husband having 
served as a guard over Napoleon, and Sarah 
Swain’s husband being a Trafalgar man, 
who died but lately at the age of a hun- 
dred and three. 

The arrival of the Diamond was the 
signal for a general holiday, and the 
visitors were charmed by the cleanliness 
and neat appearance, the quiet and un- 
affected good manners of their welcomers. 
There had been an addition to the popu- 
lation the night before, and the little lady 
and twenty-four other children were bap- 
tised by the ship’s chaplain; who also had 
the pleasant task of uniting the only girl 
of marriageable age to a smart young 
fellow of seventeen. The bride’s father 
entertained the officers of the Diamond 
at a wedding-feast, in which the entire 
community took part, astonishing his 
guests by the abundance of gocd things 
he put on the table, and the excel- 
lent fashion in which everything was 
served. 

The captain, on taking counsel with the 
older members of the community, found 
them agreed as to the desirability of 
having an officially-appointed head, if 
only to prevent the island being made a 
receptacle for prisoners of war, as hap- 
pened during the American Civil War; 
but what they wanted more was a resident 
clergyman. Among the things that would 
be especially acceptable they set down 
bibles, prayer-books, and school-books, 
blankets, serge for - clothing, ploughs, 
spades, pickaxes, cords, and axles for 
cart-wheels, blasting-powder, a signal- 
staff and two ensigns, and one or two 
whale-boats with material for repairing 
them. Upon receipt of Captain Bosan- 
quet’s report, Lord Carnarvon put matters 
in train for carrying out that officer’s sug- 
gestions as to the future government of 
Tristan d’Acunha; and determined, the 
Treasury permitting, to spend two hun- 
dred pounds in supplying the islanders’ 
needs. In default of any evidence to the 
contrary, we suppose the minister got the 
money, and hope the interesting commu- 
nity is now reaping the benefit. 
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AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “AT HER MERCY,” 
“* HALVES,” &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. THE FLIGHT FROM 
TEMPTATION. 

Crcit Lanpon’s life at Woolwich had 
made him no sybarite, and it was not the 
hard bed and the half-stuffed pillows, at 
the Stranger’s Rest that night, which 
kept him wakeful, but his own tumultuous 
thoughts and fears—the battle between 
his good and his bad angel above his head. 
Like all men who have placed themselves 
in a similar position, he sought to defend 
himself by sophistry. He allowed that he 
was acting ill, but then he was the victim 
not of circumstances only but of necessity ; 
for was not love all-powerful, and was not 
this the first time that he had ever ex- 
perienced its influence? Ella had fas- 
cinated him, and he had married her; but 
Rose was the only girl whom he had ever 
really loved. 

He arose early, unrefreshed, dissatisfied, 
and unresolved; but as the clear summer 
air blew in upon him it seemed to cleanse 
and purify his mind. To the unaccustomed 
sense (unless our nature has been wholly 
spoilt and dissipated) there is something 
inexpressibly pure in the influence of a 
country morning. If it has no moral 
teaching, it is, at least, antagonistic to the 
baser passions. The song of birds, the 
murmur of brooks, are the accessories of 
domestic drama, and very unsympathetic 
with plots, and strategies, and underhand 
proceedings. 

“ Bring me a Bradshaw,” said Cecil at 
breakfast, and though Bradshaw was un- 
known at the Stranger’s Rest, the landlady 
brought him a local time-table. By that 
means he discovered that he could start 
within an hour from Grantham, before 
the ladies at The Casket were likely to be 
stirring; and he resolved to fly the place 
and its temptation. He must call at the 
cottage, of course, but would do so only 
to leave some message accounting for his 
hurried departure. It would not be easy, 
but it would be certainly less difficult, 
than proceeding with that structure of 
hypocrisy which he had yesterday com- 
menced. And what did it matter what 
was thought of him—nay, the worse the 
better, so far as Rose was concerned, and 
it was the thought of her, to do him 
justice, which was moving him to this 
good resolye—when he should have turned 


his back on Grantham for ever? Thus it 
is with all men of mere impulse, who are 
more numerous than the philosophers 
would have us believe; with them self- 
interest is not the ruling motive, nor even 
self-gratification, nor does every straw 
show which way the wind blows with 
them. Their actions cannot be calculated 
upon; they are themselves straws blown 
about by every sudden gust of passion, or 
fancy, or good, or bad intent. 

The Stranger’s Rest did not boast of 
any wheeled conveyance, but the “Boots” 
took Cecil’s luggage for him in a barrow ; 
they had to make a slight detour on the 
road to the station in order to call at the 
‘cottage, and by the time they arrived 
there its inmates were astir. These, how- 
ever, as Cecil honestly hoped, would only 
consist of the domestics—he felt that to 
see Rose would be to endanger his good 
resolves. He did not see Rose, but as he 
was leaving his message with the servant 
who answered his summons, Helen ap- 
peared at the front door. ; 

“You are up betimes, Mr. Landon,” 
said she, as they shook hands. 

“Up, and, I am sorry to say, going,” 
returned Cecil, pointing to the man with 
the luggage. ‘“‘On consulting the time- 
table, I found that unless I went by the 
first train, I should be late for the business 
I have in hand, in Wellborough to-day. I 
trust your sister finds herself pretty well 
this morning, or at least on the high road 
to recovery.” 

“Rose has had a pretty good night, 
thank you; I know that much, though I 
have not spoken with her this morning, 
but have given orders that she should not 
be disturbed.” 

“Quite right. Pray give her my—my 
best wishes for her well-doing. I am 
sorry, indeed, that I should thus be com- 
pelled to hurry away, without wishing 
her good-bye; but necessity compels me 
to do so.” 

“You know best where your duty lies,” 
replied Helen, with a twitch of her proud 
lips. 

ei I know where my pleasure lies at all 
events,” said Cecil, gallantly; “but un- 
fortunately it must give way in this 
case.” 

“T am sorry you are going,” continued 
the young lady, in slow and measured 
tones; “ because I should have liked to 
evince my gratitude to you, if it were 
possible, for the great service you have 





done my sister. But since your pleasure 
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and your duty are incompatible, you are 
quite right to——” 

“T did not say that,” interrupted Cecil 
quickly. 

“T inferred it from what you did say,” 
answered she quietly. ‘Once again I 
thank you, Mr. Landon, for your care of 
Rose. By-the-bye, there is a material debt 
we owe you, if you will kindly tell me 
what it is”—she coloured, as indeed did 
he, for it is not pleasant for a young lady 
to settle money matters, purse in hand, 
with a young gentleman—“ or perhaps, if 
you will furnish me with your address, 
which I believe you have omitted to do.” 

“Tt is here,” said Cecil quickly, tearing 
out a leaf from his pocket-book, on which 
he had already set down the direction of 
the friend to whom he had written on the 
previous night. “The debt is a mere 
bagatelle, but if you would kindly let me 
know how Miss Rose progresses 

“TI think there is no fear of her not pro- 
gressing favourably, Mr. Landon,” inter- 
rupted Helen coldly. 

“Please sir, there bean’t much time if 
you be agoing by the yeat vourteen 
(8.14),” put in the “ Boots” respectfully. 

There was no option for Cecil but to say 
farewell; otherwise, he had caught the 
far-off tones of a voice that thrilled every 
fibre of his frame, and, at the sound of 
which, all his prudent resolutions vanished. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Landon, I must not 
make you late.” 

Her words were not uncivil, yet her 
manner plainly showed that she wished to 
be rid of him. The very way—or so it 
seemed to him—in which she clasped his 
hand, her light grip of it, and then the 
casting of it away, implied, even in its 
thanks for service done, the same desire. 
He turned upon his heel; a feeling of 
irritation weighing with his sense of ill 
desert, and set out towards the station 
with rapid strides. 

Five minutes back, and he would have 
been glad to have got away at almost any 
price, but he had heard Rose Mytton’s 
voice, and so great was his infatuation, 
that now he would fain have stopped at 
almost any risk. He was a wolf, he owned, 
but no less he raged against the watch- 
dog that had faced him out, and driven 
him from the fold. 

Scarce had the door of the cottage closed 
behind Cecil’s retreating figure, before 
Rose, pale and trembling, stood at her 
sister’s side. 

“Who is that to whom you have been 





speaking, Helen —and saying ‘good- 
bye - 9») 

“ Hush, hush—come outof the passage.” 

She meant away from that door; for 
Rose had made as though she would have 
opened it, and followed Cecil. 

“Mr. Landon has gone away upon 
urgent business. Indeed, indeed, my dar- 
ling, it is better so.” 

She had put her arms about the girl, 
but Rose shook herself free of them, and 
confronted her with upbraiding eyes. 

“Better, why better? You have sent 
him away, Helen, you know you have, 
because of your own base suspicions.” 

“He had to go, dear, indeed he had; 
and called to say ‘ Good-bye!’” 

“Then why did I not see him? I, 
whose life he saved, and who owe him so 
much. How ungrateful he must think 
me!” 

“No, dear, not so. He only thought 
me unkind. That is not pleasant, but I 
can bear it. Indeed, it is better thus.” 

“That is because you hate him.” 

“T do not hate him, Rose. I rather 
like him; but I love you better than ten 
thousand Mr. Landons, and therefore I am 
giad he has gone. He was deceiving us, I 
am sure of it; there was something in the 
background.” 

“On the contrary,” interrupted Rose, 
“T never met a man more frank and open.” 

“That is his character, no doubt, which 
makes his reticence about himself and his 
affairs the more suspicious.” 

“You praised him yourself, Helen, for 
being so reticent.” 

“With respect to his address I did, 
because at that time I thought the reason 
he gave for it the true one. I do not 
think so now. It is quite possible, re- 
member, for a man to be kind and gentle 
with a young lady like yourself, and to be 
as brave as a lion, and yet to be without 
good principles. As to his going away 
so suddenly, without rhyme or reason, I 
may say of it that nothing became him 
during his stay at Grantham so much as 
his leaving it. Nothing could possibly 
have happened—because no information 
could have reached him here—to cause 
him to change his plans, and I therefore 
ascribe his departure to his good feeling. 
He felt he might place himself—I don’t 
say he has’ already done so—in a false 
position, if he remained longer.” 

“He has placed me in no false position, 
at all events,” returned Rose indignantly. 
‘He has not said a word that a gentleman 
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should not say, or that you might not have 
listened to yourself.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Helen 
quietly; ‘“‘the least said the soonest 
mended. Come, don’t let our first quarrel, 
darling, be on account of a man upon 
whom neither you nor I ever set eyes 
before yesterday. It is a very short ac- 
quaintance, surely, on which to build——” 

“T have built nothing, Helen,” inter- 
rupted the other quickly. ‘ But there are 
times—short enough in duration—in which 
half a lifetime appears to be comprised. I 
have met this man but once, it is true; 
bat under circumstances that showed his 
true nature, his generosity, his pity, his 
delicacy of feeling; and then came the 
greatest peril that I have yet encountered, 
and, by his good sense and conrage he 
preserved my life. Is it surprising, then, 
that I think his being dismissed in this 
way discourteous ard ungrateful; that to 
think that—that”’—here she burst into 
tears—“I shall never see him more is 
painful and distressing to me ? ” 

“ Again, I say, dear Rose,” replied Helen 
tenderly, yet with the same firmness as 
before, “that I did not dismiss him. He 
could have stayed had he pleased, and, if 
he pleases, he may come hack.” 

“Come back?” echoed Rose eagerly. 
“ Did he speak of coming back ?” 

Helen shook her head. 

“No; how could he,” continued Rose, 
“when you almost turned him out of 
doors P”’ 

Helen answered nothing, having already 
twice refuted that same charge. 

“ Don’t let us talk about him, Helen, any 
more; when I hear you do so, it seems 
difficult to love you as I ought todo. If 
he does not return—— ?” 

“He will not return,” put in Helen 
quietly. 

“That is your opinion. I say if he does 
not, pray mention him no further; if he 
does, you must aliow that I have been 
right so far, and possibly may be a better 
judge of Mr. Landon than yourself.” 

Her speech implied that if he did 
come back she should take her own way 
with him, in spite of her sister; but Helen 
made no remonstrance, feeling sure, per- 
haps, in her own mind that Cecil would 
not return. She simply stooped beside 
the chair into which Rose had cast herself, 
and kissed her sister’s cheek; and Rose 
looked up and returned the kiss. The 
ratification of peace between them was 
thus signed and sealed. 





That very day, two hundred miles or 
so from Grantham, a conversation, as we 
know, was held between two other women 
with respect to this same man, the one 
accusing, the other defending, him; only, 
in this case, the accuser was she who loved 
him best, and bore his name. It was surely 
no little thing in any man to have inspired 
such defenders! When I think of such 
men, and of the love that is lavished, and, 
as it seems, wasted on them, I am re- 
minded of those lines of the French poet, 
in which he hazards the enquiry, Whether 
genius be not itself a virtue in the eyes of 
Heaven? It is not with genius, indeed, 
that we have to do in this case. Cecil 
Landon had no claims to that distinction ; 
but the power of pleasing—of personal 
attraction—which he did posssss, though 
less rare than genius, is almost as magical 
in its way. 

If the reader shall be presently tempted 
to say, “This Landon is worthless,” let 
him pause to consider the matter, or, at 
least, to add in mitigation, “and yet how 
two pure women loved him!” Nothing 
is more common than to entertain respect 
where love and even liking refuse to keep 
company with that sentiment. Some men, 
and even women, wear their virtues so 
stifly and unbecomingly that they repel 
rather than attract; but the reverse of this, 
which is at least equally common, namely, 
that the love and liking, and of the Good, 
attach themselves to those for whom there 
can be no respect, is a problem worthy of 
some attention. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. A CHANCE OPINION. 


Ceci. Lanpon had escaped from Gran- 
tham as a fowler out of the snare of the 
bird, but he still hankered after the bird. 
He had heard her song that morning 
though he had not seen her, and, un- 
conscious siren that she was, it had once 
more fascinated him. He had escaped, 
but his safety gave bim no contentment, 
and he almost regretted that he had not 
suffered himself to’ be taken captive. 
“ Our thoughts are free,” we are told, and 
in one sense they too often are so, but we 
are not all masters of our thoughts; and 
Cecil had no more control over his own, 
than over the iron steed that was whirling 
him to Middleton. When he arrived there, 
however, and was waiting for the train 
that was to carry him to his destination, 
he so far came to himself as to send that 
telegram to his wife, of which we have 
heard, and also one to the manager at 
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Wellborough, to announce his coming on 
that day. He did not know of course that 
the latter was at that moment sending 
word to Ella, that he had not arrived. 
As it happened, too, when he did arrive, 
the manager had been summoned else- 
where, and he sent those “ full particulars 
by post ”’—as his telegram had promised, 
but which were by no means full—without 
having seen him. His deception thereby 
became, as we have seen, much com- 
plicated ; though,’as it chanced when the 
time came for explanation, graver matters 
prevented Ella from demanding it. 

He arrived at his journey’s end in due 
course, and transacted business at the office; 
and the duties that were so uncongenial to 
him were, for the first time, positively 
welcome ; for while engaged in them he 
forgot to think of Rose Mytton, and the 
fever of his mind was for the time allayed. 
He did not encourage it; but never having 
been accustomed to the least mental dis- 
cipline, the subject recurred to him during 
every interval of leisure. He had a private 
sitting-room at the hotel, but solitude had 
become hateful to him; so, after a dinner 
at which he could not eat, but drank freely, 
and notwithstanding that promiscuous 
acquaintances were in general by no means 
welcome with him, he sought the smoking- 
room of the hotel for company. This 
apartment was tenanted by only one in- 
dividual, who, when he entered it, was 
reading a London newspaper. He did not 
put it aside, but dropped it on his knees, as 
though ready either for conversation or 
silence. He was a short, stout, intelligent- 
looking man of respectable appearance, 
and looked like a country lawyer, as, 
indeed, he was. 

“Good evening, sir,” said he to Cecil; 
“bad accident that at Pullham Junction 
yesterday, and might have been very 
bad.” 

“Yes, indeed,” returned Cecil. 

He had no particular reason for con- 
cealing that he had been a passenger by 
the unlucky train, but he did not say so; 
the unwonted habit of deception was 
perhaps gaining upon him. 

“These newspaper accounts of accidents 
always amuse me,” continued the stranger. 
“Tf a bit of romance can be squeezed into 
them, one is sure to get it.” 

“T have not read the account.” 

‘Ah, then, I'll read this bit to you,” 
and the stranger read, in a very unromantic 
tone, that episode of the young husband 
and wife saved by leaping from the rail- 





way carriage, which had so interested Ella 
and Gracie. 

“Now, that’s what I call a telling bit,” 
observed the stranger, laughing. “In all 
probability the event never occurred, and 
if it did, you may depend upon it they 
were not husband and wife at all. My 
experience of the married state——but, 
then, perhaps you're not a bachelor, and yet 
you look too young to be a Benedick ?” 

Cecil inclined his head with a smile 
which might have meant either that he 
was married, or was not; and his com- 
panion chose to take it in the latter sense. 

“Well, I say that there are very few 
husbands, in my opinion, who would jump 
out of a railway carriage, when in motion, 
with their wives, though some of them 
might do so to get quit of them.” 

“That is very true,” said Cecil. 

Perhaps he was wishing to himself 
that the jumping out of a train was a legal 
dissolution of the marriage-tie. 

“More histories are told in the papers 
pointing that way than the other, at all 
events,” continued the stranger, with a 
malicious chuckle. “Just listen to to-day’s 
doings in the Divorce Court, for example.” 

“JT have read them,” answered Cecil, 
coldly. 

It was becoming clear to him that this 
man was a bore—a bore of the worst 
type—a creature that will read the news- 
paper aloud. He had not seen it that day 
himself, but when one is dealing with 
savages, artifice is held to be allowable. 

“You saw that case, in the police-court 
yesterday, of course, where the man was 
acquitted of bigamy.” 

“T am not sure,” said Cecil, with an 
effort to suppress a groan. “I generally 
do read the police cases.” 

“Oh; but this was a most remarkable 
one. Both the gentleman and the lady 
appear to have been very sagacious, and had 
a shrewd conviction, before marriage, that 
they should get tired of one another after- 
wards, since they married under false 
colours—at least, the man’s name was a 
false one. Their misgivings turned out 
to be well-founded; for the gentleman, 
at least, soon got tired of his bargain and 
married somebody else. Under these cir- 
cumstances—though she did not want him 
herself one bit—it was only what might 
have been expected, that his first wife 
gave him in charge for marrying Number 
Two, he well knowing that his lawful 
spouse was yet alive. In this, however, 
she must have been carried away by her 
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feelings, for she would certainly not have 
moved in the matter had she taken sound 
legal advice. She had, of course, not a 
leg to stand upon; her supposed husband 
was acquitted of the bigamy, and wife 
Number Two was declared to be wife 
Number One.” 

“T do not quite understand you,” said 
Cecil, slowly. ‘I am not learned in legal 
matters. Why was the man acquitted ?” 

“Because the first marriage was not 
worth a rush. The parties adopted the 
false name to deceive the public, which, of 
course, made void their union. The first 
wife had no standing in the eyes of the 
law whatever.” 

“But suppose the wife had married 
under a false name, instead of the husband, 
would not that have made a difference ? ” 

“Not a scintilla. The marriage would 


have been void in that case just as much 
I am afraid your cigar 


as in the other 

is a little strong ?” 
Cecil had turned deadly pale; the room 

seemed to spin round with him, and a 

cold perspiration bedewed his brow. It 

was no wonder—to look at him—that his 


companion should have concluded him to: 


be unaccustomed to tobacco, or to be 
suffering from the effects of a too-powerful 
“weed,” 

*T’ll just put the window open an inch 
or two,” continued the stranger, good- 
naturedly. ‘There, you’re better now, 
ar’n’t you?” 

“Thank you, yes; I am much better. 
It is not the smoke, but a little faintness 
to which I am occasionally subject. You 
were talking of some divorce case, were 
you not, when I felt the attack coming 
on?” 

“Well, it was scarcely that, for the 
matter only came before the police-court, 
the parties being in very humble life—a 
costermonger and his wife; but the legal 
point was rather curious. You may read 
it in extenso in yesterday’s Telegraph. 
There’s a nice case too about the beer 
license——Haullo ; John, is it time ?” 

Here the waiter came to say the 
omnibus was coming round that was to 
take the stranger to the mail-train. He 
rose from his chair at once, and began to 
button his coat. 

“The fact is I have got a parallel case 
myself, and this very week—not a hundred 
miles from here—you’ll see it in the Well- 
borough News, and I shall take the same 
exception. It will be new to the county 
justices. The point is, ‘Was it beer?» 





My defence will be Oh! the "bus? 
Very good. Good morning, sir.” 

“Who is that gentleman?” enquired 
Cecil of the waiter, as he cleared away 
his late customer’s toddy apparatus. 

“That gentleman, sir? A very well- 
known gentleman, indeed—Mr. Everett, 
the lawyer, of Middleton. They call him 
‘Ever right’ in this part of the country, 
because he always gets the justices into the 
wrong box.” 

“Ts he a barrister or an attorney ?” 

“ He’s a lawyer, sir. ‘ Old six-and-eight’ 
they calls him at the Blue Bells; but 
that’s because he’s a good friend to the 
Heagle.” 

“Just so; if you can get me yesterday’s 
Telegraph and bring it to my sitting-room, 
I'll give you a shilling for it.” 

Five minutes afterwards Cecil sat alone 
in his own apartment, turning over the 
stale newspaper’s ruffled leaves. His face 
was no longer pale, but wore a hectic 
flush; his fingers trembled as they per- 
formed their task; and his eyes were keen 
and eager. He looked like a man in a 
fever, and, in fact, was so; but he felt 
like one who, after sharp grievous pain, 
imagines himself to be convalescent. The 
lawyer had spoken truth as respected the 
case of bigamy, in every particular; he 
had only left out the record of the 
husband’s shamelessness and the first 
wife’s passionate upbraidings, which were 
duly descanted upon by the reporter; the 
law was expounded by the magistrate in a 
few pithy sentences as clear as daylight, 
and the charge dismissed accordingly. 

What followed, however, from this 
incident of the police-court, was to Cecil 
Landon of immeasurable importance. 

It was evident that Elia’s deception at 
the time of their marriage had invalidated 
it in the eye of the law; she was not his 
wife at all, and he himself was a free 
man. 

There was no reason—that a lawyer 
could urge, at least—why he should not 
return to Grantham the next morning and 
offer himself as a lawful husband to Rose 
Mytton. To this conclusion his mind 
leaped forward at a spring, but presently 
subsided into other considerations, at 
least as grave if not quite so attractive. 
Their cases might be parallel, in a legal 
point of view, but Cecil was not like the 
defendant of the police-sheet, who was 
described as laughing in the face of the 
woman he had ruined and abandoned. 

The idea of such a desertion filled him 
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with remorse and shame, though it did not | their accomplishment — transferred all 
shut the brighter prospect out; andif this | wrong to his own shoulders, and made him 


was the case at the first flush—if he could 
look such a project as he was meditating 
in the face, and find it already attractive, 
though with drawbacks—it was but too 
probable that time would dull his scruples 
on the one hand, and sharpen his desires 
on the other. From Ella he was far away, 
and separated from her much more than 
by mere distance—by a sense of coldness 
and dissatisfaction; to Rose he was com- 
paratively near, could be present with her 
whenever he chose, and was attracted 
towards her by many a magnet, to none of 
which, it is true, his heart ought to have 
responded, but to which it turned as a 
needle to the pole. Amid the tumult of 
his thoughts, the singularity of the fact 
that he had never entertained a doubt about 
the legality of his marriage before now 
struck him forcibly; but the true ex- 
planation of it—namely, that the wish, 
which is the father of the thought, to find 
it illegal had not before crossed his mind— 
did not occur to him. He felt rather 
that he had been wanting in conscientious- 
ness to have ignored the circumstance so 
long. Ella’s motive for deceiving him had 
nothing, he allowed, to do with their union 
itself; but she had deceived him for all 
that, and, also, set the law at defiance. 
He might, of course, offer her reparation— 
and make it—by a second and lawful 
marriage. But did he owe her reparation? 
He had not deceived her, but she him. 
On the other hand, if he did not make it, 
and, above all, if he married Rose, he 
would be effecting nothing less than Ella’s 
ruin. ‘“ Dog, Coward, Cheat,” were some 
of the flowers of speech with which the 
first wife in the police-court had saluted 
her faithless spouse, and Cecil owned to 
himself that, if he should act thus towards 
the woman who unquestionably believed 
herself to be, in the sight of Heaven, his 
lawful wife, he should justly deserve 
every one of these epithets, even though 
she might scorn to use them. 

Then he thought of how she loved him, 
and he shuddered. He did not dare to 
say to himself, that the wrong she had 
done him could justify so dire a punish- 
ment. To do him justice, he had, indeed, 
no notion of punishing her. The very 
thoughts he entertained—independent of 





| the offending party. Still he did entertain 


them, and, from that moment, alas, enter- 
tained little else. His mind, however, 
dwelt little on the legal poirt, notwith- 
standing its importance. Whatever he 
had set himself hitherto in earnest to 
do, whether in his work at the Military 
Academy, or in his present commercial 
calling, Cecil Landon had done well; and 
it is a peculiarity of men who know their 
own business thoroughly to suppose others 
do the like, and to respect their opinion 
accordingly. Moreover, in affairs that 
were outside of his own, Cecil, like most 
men of his stamp, had never taken much 
interest. The law in particular had been 
a sealed book to him, and Mr. Everett's 
exposition of it, backed, as it was, by the 
London magistrate’s decision, was to his 
own mind final and conclusive. 

His reflections, therefore, upon the 
astonishing revelation which had thus, by 
the merest accident, been made to him, 
were confined solely to sentiment on the 
one hand, and desire on the other—his 
pity for Ella and his passion for Rose. 
They occupied him for hours as he sat 
alone in the comfortless inn-parlour, and 
afterwards as he lay upon his sleepless 
pillow; but he arrived at no decision. 
All he resolved upon was procrastination. 
Fortunate it was for him that he had 
already despatched his note to Ella; its 
composition had been difficult even at the 
time he had written it; but now, it would 
have been well-nigh impossible. How 
could he have written to her with such 
traitorous thoughts agitating his mind ? 

It was bad enough to think of her in 
connection with them. But to write to 
her, to speak with her, to take her hand— 
no! To that he felt his powers of hypocrisy, 
notwithstanding their late vigorous growth, 
would be wholly unequal. He must break 
with Rose, before he could again meet 
Ella. The breaking with Ella was a 
thought made terrible, not by regret, 
indeed, but by the keenest pangs of 
remorse and shame; but the breaking 
with Rose was impossible. And the 
miserable, passionate creature thought he 
could meet Rose again without—at all 
— for the present—breaking with 

illa. 
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Incontestably proved by more than Twenty-Five Years’ Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. 
THE MOST EASILY. DIGESTED. THE MOST SPEEDILY EFFICACIOUS. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


It has long been a well-established fact that Dr. DE Joncu’s Licut-Brown 
Cop Liver Ott is the only kind which produces the full curative effects of the remedy. 
Hence the importance of its administration in cases of Consumpiion and Diseases 
of the Chest, so that invaluable time may not be lost through the use of Cod Liver 
Oils deficient in the most active properties of the medicine. 

Innumerable medical opinions attest the superior efficacy of Dk. De Joncu’s Om. 

Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, Physician to the Royal National Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Ventnor, writes :-— 

** For many years I have, in private practice. exclusively prescribed the Cod Liver Oil of 
Dr. DE JONGH, from a large and intimate experience of its superiority as a remedial agent in 
appropriate cases to other Cod Liver Oils, ignorantly lauded on account of their comparative 





tastelessness and lightness of colour. 

“ More recently I have had, in the RoyAL NATIONAL HospPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION here, an 
opportunity of instituting a more éxtensive and systematic comparison, and I have convinced 
myself that in Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. De JONGH’s LIGHT- 
Brown Cop LIver OIL possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil with 
which I am acquainted. 

“It was. especially noted, in a large number of cases in which the patients protested they 
had never been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. DE JonGH’s Om was not 
only tolerated, but taken readily, and with marked benefit. 

** I believe the superior qualities of this Oil to be due to its being presented in a more com- 
pletely natutal condition as regards its organic composition. Attempts to over-refine by destructive 
chemical processes probably have the effect of removing organic constituents of the highest 
importance, indeed essential, in promoting digestion and assimilation. 

“Dr. De JONGH’s Ol is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in the RoyAL NATIONAL 
HosPITaAL FoR CONSUMPTION AND Diseases CF THE CHEST.” 

[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. 





CHRONIC BRONCHITIS-DISEASES OF THE THROAT, 


In Chronic Bronchial and Laryngeal affections, and in the various forms of 
Winter Cough, Dr. DE JonGu’s Licht-Brown Cop Liver OIL is extensively used 
with most successful results. 

It allays the local irritation which causes frequent and prolopged coughing, 
effectually corrects the morbid condition of the lining membrane of the throat and 
air passages, and, by its salutary influence on the general health, ultimately removes 
the predisposition to catarrhal disorders. 

In the latter stages of Hooping-Cough it is also a most valuable remedy. 

Numberless Physicians proclaim the peculiar efficacy of Dr. De JonGu’s OIL. 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 
Author of *‘On Diseases of the Throat and Windpipe, as reflected by the Laryn- 
goscope,” * A Treatise on Hooping-Cough,” G»c., G-c., writes :— 

** The experience of many years has abundantly proved the truth of every word said in favour 
of Dr. DE JONGH’s LIGHT-BROWN Cop LIVER OIL by many of our first Physicians and Chemists, 
thus stamping him as a high authority and an able Chemist whose investigations have remained 
unquestioned. 

** Its value, therefore, as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive 
character, has been admitted by the world of medicine ; but, in addition, I have found it a remedy 
of great power in the treatment of many Affections of the Throat and Larynx, especially in Con- 
sumption of the latter, where it will sustain life when everything else fails. 

‘*DR. DE JoNGH’s LiGHT-BROowN CoD LIVER OIL generally agrees well, without causing 
nausea, and can be taken in smaller doses than the Pale Oils, and for a longer time continuously, 
It is, moreover, pure and genuine, has an agreeable flavour, is very palatable, and liked by children ; 
hence its value in the third stage of Hooping-Cough, when it acts as a restorative and tonic. Its 
Light-Brown colour is a test of its uniformity in character and strength, and this explains why it is 
more digestible than other Oils.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. Physician to the British Embassy. Paris. 

“T have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JonGu’s Light- * T have frequently prescribed Dr. pE JonGu’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to bea very pure | Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason to be 
Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 
of great value.” ati 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S. 

Dr. LETHEBY, pope de elt ie 
a : t 2 e tain. 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. RE ON FOP LGN UES Ne 
“Te all th , : pi ee ; “We think it a great advantage that there is one kind 
“ in all cases ave found Dr. DE JonGH’s Cod Liver of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be 
Oil possessing the same set of properties, among which genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. DE 
the presence of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in a JonGu.” 

State of organic combination, are the most remarkable.” 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
“Dr. DE Joncn’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil cqntains 


Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is 

“Dr. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has the easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases of 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases to 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” | which the Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
2s:6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9:.; sealed with a Capsule impressed on the top with DR. DE JONGH'’S 
Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and labelled under the Pink Wrapper with his 
Stamp and Signature, and the Signature of his Sole Consignees, 

WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 


CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations, 




















PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1800. 





BRANCH OFFICES: HEAD OFFICE: 


CITY, 
14, Cornhill, E.C. 


EDINBURGH, 


75, George Street. 


DUBLIN, 


113, Grafton Street. 


LIVERPOOL, 


3, Whitechapel, Lord St. 


MANCHESTER, 


68, Fountain Street. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


20, Colmore Row. 


LEEDS, 


9, East Parade. 


BRISTOL, 
38, College Green. 
EXETER, —_ —_— ; 

Queen Strest. 50, REGENT STREET, 


CANTERBURY, 
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INVESTED FUNDS £1,996,622. 
ANNUAL INCOME. ....ccsssescscsessssseeess £252,614, 
CLAIMS PAID £5,726,839. 
BONUSES DECLARED oecesessssssssss-£2,042,155, 





FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE BACK. 


























THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


Was founded in the year 1806, and has during 7o years pursued an 
uninterrupted career of prosperity. At the present time it has Invested 
Funds, £1,996,622, and an Annual Income of £252,614. 





PROFITS. 
The next Division will take place in May, 1878. Policies effected 
before the 1st January, 1878, will be entitled to share in this Division. 
In the PROVIDENT, a Bonus immediately it is declared becomes 
absolute property. Bonuses to the amount of £2,042,155 have already 
been declared. 


EXAMPLES OF BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN 
EXISTENCE. 





No. of 
Policy. 


Date of 
Policy. 


Sum 
Assured. 


Policy increased by 
Bonuses to 


Percentage of Bonus 
to Sum Assured. 





3,924 
6,616 


3,217 








1821 
1828 
1819 





4 
5,000 


4,000 





500 


ZL . =. | 
12,000 7 0 


8,855 17 0 
1,071 0 4 





140 per cent. 
12I »” 
114 ” 








EXAMPLES OF POLICIES UPON WHICH NO PREMIUMS 
ARE PAYABLE, 


The yearly payments having been extinguished by the application of part 


of the Bonus to that purpose :— 





No. of 
Policy. 


Date of 
Policy. 


Sum 


Assured, 


Premium 
Payable. 


Sum now Payable. 





8,595 
6,004 


1834 
1826 


4 
3,000 


1,000 


Nil. 


L e @e 
4346 0 Oo 
1,443 8 9 








1836 500 ” 661 0 O 


9,195 
NOTE.—The foregoing Policies will continue to be increased annually till death. 




















Surrender Values.—Surrender Values are granted upon Policies any 
time afier the payment of one year’s premium. 





Loans on Policies.—Loans are advanced by the Office, upon the 
deposit of a PROVIDENT Po.icy, when the Surrender Value amounts to £10. 





Foreign Residence.—Persons insured by this Office may reside in 
any part of the World, distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, and in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, without License or extra Premium. 





Full Information given on application to THE SECRETARY, 50, REGENT 
STREET, Lonpon, W. 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


As a means of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away the 
groundwork of Malarious Diseases and all Liver Complaints, 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


Is particularly valuable. No Traveller should leave home without a 
supply; for by its use the most dangerous forms of Fever, Gouty, 
Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, very frequently causing 
Apoplexy, Heart Disease, and sudden death, &c., are prevented and 
cured. It is, in truth, a FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the 
simplest yet most potent form. 

The FRUIT SALT acts as simply yet just as powerfully on the 
animal system, as sunshine does on the vegetable world; it has a 
natural action on the organs of digestion, absorption, circulation, 
respiration, secretion, and excretion, and removes all impurities, 

thus preserving and restoring health. 

Also as a Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, use 

ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 

(PREPARED FROM SOUND RIPE FRUIT.) 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental Depression, 
Want of Appetite, Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, 
Vomiting, Thirst, é&c., and to remove the effects of Errors of Eating 
and Drinking. 

A Gentleman states:—In cases of bilious headaches, followed by 
severe attacks of fever, ENO’S FRUIT SALT has acted like a charm 
when all other treatments have failed. The day is not far distant 
when the neglect of its use in all fevers and diseases resulting from 
poisoned blood will be considered as criminal. See ‘‘ Stomach and 
its Trials,” 10th Edition, post free for 14 stamps. 

Messrs. Grrson & Son, Chemists. of Hexham, writing for a 
further supply of the Fruit Salt, say :—‘‘Since we introduced your 
FRUIT SALT in Hexham, a few months ago, we have sold above a 
Thousand Bottles, and it gives general satisfaction, as customers 
who get it almost always recommend it to their friends. We have 
had numerous instances of its efficacy in the cure of bilious head- 
aches and stomach complaints. It has had a greater sale than any 
other proprietary medicine that we know of.” 

If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally 
known, no family would be without it. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. 
Prepared only by 

J. C. ENO, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
May be had through any Chemist, as all Wholesale Houses keep it 
In Stock. 
Agent for Paris—Pharmacie De Béral, 14, Rue de la Paix. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies, 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet ‘‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W., 
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DR. ROOKES 


ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT 
A Handy Guide to Domestic 


iS FT? 
Medicine. 


should possess a Copy. 





D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—Houw nervous 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- 
fied _ prior to the death of the y—Immortality of the 
intelligent principle. 








DF: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- 
pression of nervous or vital power—How oxplained—Pro- 
ducing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— 
Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air. 





D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” 
Jackson, and other public characters. 





D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong I’, 


should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet or Hanpy GUIDE To 
Domestic Mepicitnz, which can be had gratis from any 
Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Knowles, observed: “ /t will be an incalculable boon to every 
person who can read and think.” 


DR ROOKE’s ~ ANTI - LANCET. 


A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the spiritua! unison of body and soul.” 


DR: ROOKE’s ANTI - LANCET, 


or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
Scarborough, England. 


D® ROOKE’s ANTI —- LANCET. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
containing 172 pages. 














Every Household 





CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH 


HUITXTR, 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


PULMONARY DISEASES. 


Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
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DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 


“7 have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 
*‘of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, 
strengthens the constitution. 
ASTHMA 


. CON SUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, 


COUGHS, 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
“wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


Opi not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
Hence it is used with the most signal success in 

INFLUENZA, 
QUINSY, 


CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and lls. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 


by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, 


England. 


*,” Invalids should read Croshy’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 








CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS. 


























